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EDUCATION THE GREATEST SERVICE TO HUMANITY. 


ADDRESS BY SUPT. 


Mr. President, Members of the Board of 
Directors and Members of the Alumni 
Association, Friends of Education: 

This is a day of rejoicing, not only for 
you and for me, not only for the directors, 
pupils, teachers and patrons of the public 
schools, but also for every other loyal mem- 
ber of this community. This is a day for 
congratulations in the literal sense of the 
word—a rejoicing with one another. We 
congratulate the members of the board of 
directors who are herein giving evidence 
of their devotion to the public good, and 
to whose wise counsel and aggressive spirit 
this building will be a splendid and an 
enduring witness. We congratulate, we 
tejoice with the members of the Alumni 
Association for every step in the progress 
of their Alma Mater as a consequence of 
and a testimony to their own well-doing 
and an added reason for their filial pride. 

We congratulate, we rejoice with all 
the citizens of this town, for the high 
school is the culminating glory of the pub- 
lic school system of the city and the index 
of the finest and healthiest and best muni- 
cipal progress and development, and_ this 
building will be in every way a credit to 
the city and worthy the school that will go 
into it, and the system it will crown. 

__A dear old teacher of mine one day, to 

illustrate a point in natural philosophy, 

brought his foot down to the floor with a 





* Address at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new High School at Butler, Pa., July 30, 
1907, by Supt. Ebenezer Mackey, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, by whom the Butler High School 
was organized, 
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i crash and said that the motion started there 
would go on forever, affecting every parti- 
cle of matter in the universe. So every 
act has its world-wide and eternal signifi- 
cance. “Each deed thou dost,” says 
Browning, “dies, revives, lives again, goes 
to work in the world.” Who has the in- 
sight,, who has the imagination, who has 
the prophetic vision, to trace and measure 
all the influences of every lesson that shall 
be taught or of every deed that shall be 
wrought here? Who is so intimate with 
the processes of nature, the progress of 
history, the longings and aspirations of 
souls as to know what influences out of 
the past are here converged and what 
prayers here are answered? 

This is a day, this is an occasion for 
rejoicing, not for us oniy, but for every 
lover of liberty and truth the world over. 
In my judgment, there is no more im- 
portant work a community can do than 
build and maintain a public school. 

This city is flanked on either side b 
great industries which employ neue 
of workmen and send out products to all 
the world, but are not the schools work- 
shops, which, in the preciousness of the 
material they use, the consecration and 
skill of their workmen, and the value of 
their products are altogether unsurpassed? 
I yield precedence to no one in the degree 
of honor I would pay the church, or in 
my estimate of the value of her services 
to humanity, but do not the schools bring 
a more definite, immediate, and certain 
good to a greater number of people than 
does any church? Does not the school do 
more to prevent crime, establish justice 
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and preserve the peace than court or jail? 
Does not the public school do more to 
prevent disease and promote health than 
any hospital? Does not the public school 
do more to make this town a good town 
to live in than paved streets, railroads, 
electric lights, trolley lines or public parks? 

To maintain an adequate and efficient 
system of public schools represents one 
of the best paying investments the city 
can make I have had access to no more 
recent statistics concerning the schools of 
this city than those given in the last gov- 
ernment report, those for 1904-5. At 
that time Butler was reported as having 
school property worth $193,500 and pay- 
ing $54,368 for the year for maintenance, 
and as having 2,603 pupils enrolled with 
a total of 382,189 days of attendance for 
the year. There is no absolutely accurate 
way of measuring the value of the product 
of the public school, but some calculations 
have been made which may serve as a 
basis for some interesting and suggestive 
comparisons of the monetary value of the 
products of the school on the capital in- 
vested with that of great industrial enter- 
prises. It has been computed by Dr. Tomp- 
kins of Charlotte, N. C., that at the age 
of 35 the earnings of a man with a high 
school education and training are 25 times 
greater than that of the ignorant, un- 
trained man. It seems fair to assume that 
a man is worth to the community at least 
what he earns and we may infer from 
these figures that 12 years of instruction 
and training in the public schools make a 
boy worth 25 times as much to society 
as he would have been if he had had no 
schooling whatever. Investigations have 
been made which seem to show the high 
school graduate in a period of 40 years 
after graduation, earns approximately on 
the average $600 a year more than the 
illiterate, or a total of $24,000. That is in 
12 years of preliminary schooling, he in- 
creases his potential earnings for a life 
time to a total of $24,000, which is a rate 
of $2,000 per year or $10 per day of school. 

Butler maintains an educational plant 
worth $74 per pupil and pays about $25.00 
per year per pupil to run it and if the 
foregoing figures are applicable turns out 
a product worth $2,000 per pupil, or 
a return of 2,000 per cent. on investment 
and the total product for the ear 1904-5 
would on this basis be valued at $3,821,890. 

It is evident that however interesting and 
suggestive these calculations may be, the 
real value of a public school education to 
the individual pupil, or of the educated 
man, or of the teacher to society, cannot 
be determined in terms of dollars and cents. 

Of course, there are other elements be- 
sides education to be considered as affect- 
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ing wages, such as opportunity, person- 
ality and the relative conditions of supply 
and demand, elements which cannot be 
eliminated, and it must be remembered, 
too, that all education is not the product 
of the school. So, too, on the other hand, 
there are elements determining the earn- 
ings of great industries such as patents, 
tariffs, trusts and monopolies which affect 
the truth and exactness of the comparison, 
The education of the public schools, how- 
ever, is a prime factor in industrial eff- 
ciency, and it is destined to have a still 
more important part hereafter. Education, 
too, has much to do with the creation of 
opportunities, the development of person- 
ality and with the making of markets, and 
hence even with its variables and inde 
terminants the comparison may serve its 
purpose. 

The education of the public school is 
most legitimately education for efficient 
social service. The needs of the people 
as individuals, and as an organized com- 
monwealth, or state, should \determine the 
courses of study and kinds of training rather 
than blind tradition. If it is a proper end 
of a state educational system to give the 
pupil the wisdom gained from the experi- 
ence of the race, the means of finding him- 
self and his place in the world, and of 
understanding his environment, and of ad- 
justing himself to it, or of mastering it; 
and if it is a legitimate function of the 
state to prepare its youth for self support- 
ing as well as for intelligent citizenship, 
and if it is to the interest of the state to 
promote the industrial efficiency of its citi- 
zens; then it is just as proper and necessaty 
for the state, through its system of educa 
tion to teach manual training and the ele- 
ments of the trades, as it is to teach geog- 
raphy or history. 

The public school is the best field of 
investment a government has, not alone 
because of a possible 2,000 per cent. fe 
turn on the capital employed, and not 
alone because of the great return in m2 
terial wealth and prosperity it secures, but 
especially because of its return in manhoo 
and womanhood, because of the work the 
public school is doing in the building of 
character and in the establishment of right 
ideals of citizenship and the consequett 
part it is taking in the progressive realiza 
tion of the nation’s highest spiritual des 
tiny. 

We rejoice, therefore, to-day because 4 
citizens and as taxpayers we are here mak 
ing a splendid investment, which will bring 
for every dollar invested not only a mamr 
fold return in higher wages and in bette 
and more intelligent service on the pat 
of those who toi! whether with head o 
hand but also still more valuable returt 
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in peace, happiness and righteousness, and 
in all spiritual possessions. 

There is also to-day cause for rejoicing 
because we are here reminded that free 
education is one of the greatest boons a 
government can provide for, or guarantee 
to its citizens. To my mind there are few 
words in our language comparable in tre- 
mendous significance to the word Educa- 
tion. .To me it belongs in the category 
with God, Man, Love and Duty. Richer 
in meaning to me than “ God lives.” 

God creates or God rules, and equal to 
and perhaps explanatory of God loves is 
the thought that God educates. More to 
me than the unseen God, the Creator, is 
God revealed as the Teacher of Gallilee. 
For me there is no greater or more com- 
prehensive process in the world. It is 
ticher far, I think, than evolution, for it has 
an adequate teleology, it properly evolves 
personality and responsibility, it implies a 
divine purpose and an omniscient, omnip- 
otent and loving leader and guide. Edu- 
cation is the on-going of the soul and of 
the whole of human society and, in a sense, 
of the universe itself under the leading of 
the Spirit. Education is the great world- 
process in line with the thought of Dr. 
Newman Smith when he says, “ Nature 
from the beginning exists to be ethicized 
and spiritualized. Matter exists ultimately 
for spirit and spirit for the Holy Spirit.” 
In the language of the great Fichte, “ Edu- 
cation is the eternal perfecting,” or to 
adapt a phrase of one of our own great 
poets, “It is the widening into the eternal 
perfectness.” 

If mankind were not capable of educa- 
tion, the whole process of creation from 
the time when the Spirit brooded over 
chaos until at last the earth was made a 
fit abode for man, with all the stupendous 
marshalling of stars and suns, upheaving 
of continents, retreating of seas, the ever 
changing of hills and valleys, the mighty 
fashioning of storm and flood, cold and 
heat, would have, in human reasun, no 
adequate meaning or justification. 

The need of education is written large 
everywhere about us. Every muscle and 
every joint of the body, every cell of the 
brain, every power of the mind, every feel- 
ing of the heart, every act of the will, the 
prolonged period of infancy, the adjust- 
ments to environment in nature and in 
human society, the vicarious life, and the 
inheritance of the ages, all suggest and 
emphasize the need of education. The 
Progress of civilization, the evolution of 
teat social institutions, the development 
of commerce and industry, the various 
achievements of science and art, the great 
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events of history, have their greatest sig- 
nificance in human education. 

Education is what makes life have most 
meaning and be most worth living. Edu- 
cation means the emancipation of the soul 
from the tyranny of ignorance and the 
dungeon of despair. The uplift of humanity 
from the lair of the brute to the realm of 
the spirit. 

We have been speaking of provisions for 
free education as the gift of the state. The 
education is free and it is gratuitous. In 
many states the pupil may go on from the 
kindergarten through the university with- 
out its costing him a dollar for materials 
or for instruction. The foremost nations 
of the world are amplifying their school 
systems with evening schools, continuation 
as well as trade schools, and technical 
schools. 

Moreover, the education fostered by the 
state is free with a freedom consonant with 
the ideals of a free government or the 
government of a free people. The educa- 
tion is free with the freedom of the soul’s 
unhampered growth, free with the freedom 
of him whom “the truth makes free.” . It 
is not possible for, it is not the function 
of, the state to provide all the means for 
education in the very comprehensive sense 
in which we have been discussing it, but 
it is within the province of the state as 
one of the great agencies for the progress 
of human civilization, and it is the inesti- 
mable prerogative of the free state as the 
one institution begotten out of the struggle 
of the individual soul for freedom in human 
society, to lead the van with its system of 
public education toward the highest and 
truest educational ideals. 

We have reason to rejoice not only be- 
cause of what free education in the largest 
sense of the word means to us, but also 
in particular because of the advantages 
that are offered by the public schools of 
this city, and that will be afforded by this 
high school, advantages too familiar doubt- 
less, to need mention, but which none the 
less we may properly recite on the day of 
our rejoicing. We think of the value of 
training here given by the school. The 
habits of obedience, industry, promptness 
and attentiveness which here are formed; 
the self-reliance, perseverance, honesty, 
loyalty, truthfulness, honor and other vir- 
tues here inculcated; the mental acumen, 
responsiveness, resourcefulness and effi- 
ciency here acquired; the pleasures, the 
proverbially happy school days here en- 
joyed; the fund of useful knowledge and 
equipment for further advancement here 
obtained; the love of the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good here awakened and nour- 
ished; the means of interpreting the work 
and the resources of nature, art and in- 
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dustry here afforded, the high ideals here 
portrayed and made effective; the power- 
ful incentiveness and inspirations to noble 
living here in force; the way and the im- 
plement for the conquest of self and for 
efficient and worthy work in the world here 
made available; the high hopes and noble 
passions here conceived and the strong 
resolutions here formed and maintained; 
the splendid endeavors here begun; we 
think of all these blessings and hosts of 
others, as they come rushing into our 
minds, and our hearts go out in gratitude 
for our public schools. 

In my judgment, in these days, the high 
school is even a greater boon than the ele- 
mentary school. The needs of the boy or 
girl of high school age are greater and 
the high school courses of study are richer 
and more effective as a preparation for and 
an incentive to useful citizenship and spirit- 
ual growth, than those of the elementary 
schools. There is no more critical period 
in the building of character than the period 
of transition from childhood to adolescence. 
This is the period when boys and girls 
alike need the wisest and most devoted 
teachers, the best books, the most inspiring 
subjects of study, the most carefully chosen 
and truest friends and comrades. It is a 
time when they need a great a 
t is 


of outdoor play and manual work. 
a time when life ideals are in the most 
formative stage and when a boy and es- 
pecially a girl is hungry of soul for a hero 
to worship and a worthy cause to champion 
and an inspiring task to do or some promis- 


ing ambitious career to pursue. 
this period more than in any other that 
character is made and marred. It is the 
age when most criminals begin their car- 
eers of, crime and when most religious con- 
versions are made. It is the time when 
the pupil has greatest need to be in school 
and when school training and courses of 
study can do most for him; it is the time 
when the losses in school enrollment are 
greatest and most deplorable. 

When we think of all this building will 
mean’ for the boys and girls in this town, 
we have reason to rejoice and to celebrate 
this day, this corner-stone laying, with 
songs and cheers, and with glad and grate- 
ful hearts. You will pardon me, I trust, 
just one word of exhortation. Let me as 
a teacher, as a father and as a lover of 
children with all earnestness urge those 
parents who have sons or daughters who are 
now, or who will be eligible to admission 
to this high school to send them here and 
to spare no effort in encouraging them to 
make the most of the opportunities which 
the school affords. 

To maintain an efficient system of public 
schools is not only the best paying, but 


It is in’ 
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it is also one of the most necessary invest- 
ments that a government can make. It 
would be folly for me in a brief address to 
try to recapitulate all the reasons or con- 
ditions which make it necessary for the 
state to educate. 

Volumes might be compiled from what 
statesmen and political leaders from Wash- 
ington down to Roosevelt have said con- 
cerning the need of an adequate system of 
free schools in the United States. It has 
become an accepted maxim that education 
is the chief business of the republic. In 
the lands across the sea the nations have 
found through bitter experience, the neces- 
sity for the education of the masses as 
well as the education of the classes. In 
the long struggle for place and preémi- 
nence amongst the nations of Europe the 
greatest success, whether in peace or war, 
has been attributed to the schoolmaster. 
Nations may well be ranked in the scale 
of civilization and progress on the basis 
of their respective systems of education. 
The school system of a nation shows its 
philosophy of life; it shows what the na- 
tion hopes to be and is itself one of the 
most efficient agencies for the realization 
of that ideal. The one watchword which 
should be emblazoned on the vision of 
every loyal citizen of the state, and of 
every guardian of the safety and perpetuity 
of the republic is the familiar words, “ We 
must educate or perish.” Every word is 
emphatic. Scarcely a day passes that we 
have not had our attention drawn to the 
perils of the republic. 

We must educate or perish. It must be 
education of the right kind, the kind that 
makes for good citizenship, for righteous- 
ness, health and efficiency. The public 
school is the state in miniature. It is not 
enough that the school should teach the 
conventional common English branches, it 
must imbue the pupil with the spirit of 
patriotism. 

We must educate or perish. We, the 
state, must educate. We can delegate that 
vital prerogative to no other institution 
than to the public schools. The public 
school, the private school and the paro- 
chial school, may maintain exactly similar 
courses of study, but they differ radically 
in fundamental principles and determining 
purpose. They may seem to be exactly 
alike, for they are not yet sufficiently dif 
ferentiated, but the underlying principles 
are so different that the product must be 
more and more widely divergent as the 
years go by. They each have a worthy 
mission; each one has great possibilities 
for public good, but no one can be true to 
itself and adequately perform the function 
of any other. 

The public school is the agent of the 
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state and its aim is the perpetuity and per- 
fection of the state. The parochial school 
is the agent of the church and it educates 
for the church. It is in accordance with 
the genius of American institutions to 
maintain the separation of church and state. 
Each has a different part to perform in the 
development of human society and neither 
is to perform the part of the other. The 
church from its beginning has recognized 
the necessity and authority of the state and 
has proclaimed that the powers that be 
are of God, has enjoined obedience to the 
civil law and respect for civil rulers. The 
most loyal members of the church have 
not been wanting in love of country or 
in devotion or self-sacrifice to its welfare. 
It is not the function of the church, how- 
ever, to educate specifically for citizenship. 
That duty must be done by the state. The 
state has no authority to say what shall be 
taught in a parochial school, nor can it 
hold the school responsible for any definite 
result, but the state has authority to deter- 
mine the course of study, to select the 
teachers, to define aims, and to demand 
specific results from the public schools and 
is itself the vitalizing spirit in which all 
the work in the public school should be 
performed. 


The distinction between the private 


school and the public school is that of so- 
ciety and the state and is concisely ex- 
pressed by Dr. Harris when he says that 
the fundamental principle of society is, 
“That all exist for each,” while that of 


the state is, “ Each exists for all.” The 
private school as an institution of society 
is governed by the principle that “ all exist 
for each ” and it lays tribute upon the many 
for the advantage of the few and all the 
resources of the school are centered upon 
the promotion of the aims and the welfare 
of individuals whether pupils or proprietors. 
The public school on the other hand is 
governed by the principle that “each exists 
tor all” and it seeks to promote the educa- 
tion of the individual pupil, not so much 
for the good it will be to him as for the 
greater service his education will enable 
him to render for the good of the state. 
It is evident that however great a boon a 
free education is to any pupil, or to his 


parents and friends, a state would not be | 


justified in taxing for the support of edu- 


cation those who do not patronize the public | 


schools if the work of the schools were 
not indispensable to the promotion of the 
general welfare and to the realization of 
the mission of the state as a moral being. 
n the private schools, the principle gov- 
ening the determination of courses, or se- 
lection of studies, is what will pay best, 
or what do pupils or patrons want? Private 
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schools may be maintained to fit pupils for 
college, to polish young people for the so- 
ciety of the 400, to prepare them for busi- 
ness, or to give special facilities in music 
and art, to teach horsemanship, boxing, 
hypnotism, chiropody, pocket-picking, or 
what-not? The public school can legiti- 
mately teach only those subjects which are 
necessary to the pupil to qualify him for 
intelligent, self-supporting citizenship and 
right living. The lessons taught in the pub- 
lic school should lead men to honor the 
right of suffrage and to destroy bribery and 
graft as types of the most damnable trea- 
son, should inspire men to seek public office, 
not for its emoluments, its salary, or its 
perquisites, or even for its prestige and 
power, but for the opportunity it affords 
to serve the state and administer to the 
common good. The teathing of the public 
school should be dominated through and 
through with that spirit that makes it a 
joy to live, to work and to sacrifice for 
one’s country and sweet and glorious to die 
for it. In their highest ideals and best en- 
deavors both public school and private 
school alike seek the perfection of the in- 
dividual, but so far as they are true to fun- 
damental principles the private school seeks 
the perfection of the individual as its ulti- 
mate end and makes even the development 
of society and the state a means to that 
end, while the public school fixes its aim 
and the thought and desire of the pupils 
upon the ideal of perfect society and of 
the state. The ideal of the private school 
is egoistic; that of the public school al- 
truistic. The private school is in spirit the 
child of the monarchy and represents the 
aristocracy of learning; the public school 
is in spirit the child of the republic and 
represents the democracy of culture. The 
private school looks to an ultimate ideal 
beyond this world in the resurrection and 
the eternal bliss of the individual. The 
public school looks forward in its ideals 
to a heaven here and to one hereafter, a 
resurgent social order, a “citizenship in 
heaven,” a heavenly city into which all 
the kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory. 
The private school if not in its initiative 
at least in its purpose seems to be an effort 
to extend the domain of learning downward 
and outward from the university, through 
college and the academy. The public school 
represents the spontaneous effort of the 
people to provide for themselves the means 
for a better-social order and for greater 
social efficiency. Public education, as Dr. 
Spaulding says is “the People’s deliberate 
effort to form a nobler race of men.” The 
function of the public school system is 
specially significant, promising, and inspir- 
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ing, because it is due to the initiative of 
the people, to their own free will expressed 
through the agency of free government. 
The public school consistently therefore 
endeavors to safeguard the life of the state, 
and to promote its best development. Every 
change in the industrial, social or economic 
conditions of the people, involves changes 
and adaptations in the public school that 
the new needs arising may be adequately 
met. The changes from rural to urban 
populations, the tendency to specialization 
and minute subdivisions of labor and the 
consequent loss of adaptability and diffi- 
culty in the proper distribution and adjust- 
ments of the masses of laborers, the re- 
lations of labor and capital, the develop- 
ments towards highly centralized govern- 
ment the spirit of demagogues and of 
dangerous social theories, the burning ques- 
tions of civic and national reform, all call 
for still more efficient service on the part 
of the system of public instruction, and 
through it, I think more than through any 
other agency, conflicting interests will be 
harmonized, different races made homo- 
geneous, different creeds tolerated, the de- 
votees of different ideals codperative for 
the common good, radical measures dis- 
couraged and the solidarity of the nation 
strengthened, the Union made more effec- 
tive and its development more sane, con- 
servative and sure. 

“No man is born into the world but his 
work is born with him,” says Lowell and 
we may add, no nation is born into the 
world but it is born with a mission to per- 
form. This is not the time to review the 
history of the world, to trace the “ Star of 
Empire,” on its westward way, to follow 
out the forces in the world of nature and 
in human society that have prepared the 
way for the birth of this republic, and given 
to it its sacred heritage, and laid upon it 
its most solemn and tremendous obligations, 
foreshadowed the part it is yet to have in 
answering the prayers, or fulfilling the 


hopes and rewarding the sacrifices and re- | 
alizing the dreams of saints and sages, | 


heroes and martyrs, with all their high 
ideals of human brotherhood, liberty, jus- 
tice and truth in the establishment of uni- 
versal peace and the federation of the 


world. But whatever the destiny of the 


nation may be the public school is vital 
to the realization of it. We must educate 
or perish. We are coming to think of the 
nation as a person with mind and heart, 
conscience, and will, an organic being not 


a mere conglomeration or agglutination of | 


minds and hearts and wills of individuals, 
but a new being, the product or result of 
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tions of the public school to create and de- 
velop national self-consciousness. All true 
education of the individual or of the state 
involves self-education, voluntary effort. 
The nation must educate, it cannot delegate 
this function to another. It must educate 
through its own system of public education, 
or it will never find itself as a nation, or 
come to the realization of its God-given 
mission. 

One thought more. No individual is suffi- 
cient unto himself. We are born to realize 
ourselves in human society. “ We rise not 
only” as Tennyson says, “on stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher things,” 
but we are also, like Ulysses, the world- 
traveler when Tennyson makes him say, 
“T am a part of all that I have met.” We 
must lose life in order to find it, forget 
self in a new birth into a larger institu- 
tional self, we go out through our “ serial 
selves” through family, school, church, 
city, state, nation, human society to the 
universal selfhood. We must educate or 
perish as individuals, and as a nation. The 
individual, sooner or later, reaches the 
point of death or stagnation if education be 
not free and universal and the state is one 
institution specially devised to meet the need 
of the soul in the struggle for its ultimate 
freedom in the truth. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I need not re- 
mind you that this building is being erected 
upon ground consecrated long ago and with 
most significant surroundings. The Jeffer- 
son school and high school are one great 
educational plant in the system of common 
schools of the city, and on each side a 
church of a different denomination. Our 
hearts grow weary as we think of the strife 
and bitterness that sometimes spring from 
our differences in religious belief, the need 
of the world that might be met if the church 
were not divided and the slow approach of 
that day when there shall be “ one faith and 
one baptism,” “one fold and one Shepherd.” 
But to-day, let us rejoice, for here is the 
common school, the exceptionally strong, 
if not the best, point of vantage for the 
making of earth a Heaven and we can all 
come together here in our common love 
of the children, and in our devotion to out 
common country for united, whole-hearted 
work for the common good. 

Here was God’s acre. We look back in 
memory to see processions, which to this 
spot have come with slow and solemn step. 
We think of the tears that have been shed 
here, and the heart-break and the anguish 
of earth’s saddest partings, and the fond 
hopes that here have been crumbled into 
dust, and then we look forward to see other 


the interaction and inter-relation of all with | processions coming here, with merry feet 


each, each with all. It is one of the func- 


| 


and cheery voices, the children on theif 
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way to school, and still other processions 
of families and friends, on commencement 
days, with eager anticipations of the suc- 
cess of loved ones, and with souls stirred 
with new visions of the promise and glory 
and the splendid possibilities of young man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Is not the public school the most fitting 
memorial that can be erected here? A 
memorial dedicated to childhood as the 
hope of the race, and to public education as 
the hope of the nation. It is education 
that gives to sorrow a mission and a cure, 
and to joy its place and potency, to faith 
a method and fulfillment and to hope its 
boundless vision. It is education in all 
its far-reaching significance that looms up 
before our vision from this corner-stone 
to-day, education infinite in its possibilities 
for human happiness and inestimable in its 
value, and in that vision our hearts are 
filled with glad thanksgiving and jubilant 
hope. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


HE Thirteenth Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration at Lake Mohonk, 
New York, was given a special interest and 
significance by reason of the approaching 
second peace conference at The Hague. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and also of the Ameri- 
can branch of the association for Interna- 
tional Counciliation, was chairman of the 
conference and he found the entire body in 
harmony with him when he said in his 
opening address: 

“Like an individual, a nation has a mind 
and a conscience, and it has them in a very, 
real sense. As politicians and statesmen 
have long since found out, the term Puritan 
conscience in America, Non-Conformist 
conscience in England, French spirit and 
German idealism on the Continent, are not 
names for empty abstractions, but they 
stand in each case for what is terribly real. 
One of the chief problems of our time is 
to bring the nations’ mind and the nations’ 
consciences to bear on the moral problems 
involved in international relations. This 
is a step in the moral education of the 
world. It carries with it no necessary 
criticism upon what has gone before and 
no aspersion upon what now exists, any 
more than the full fruit reflects discredit 
upon the seed from which it sprang. The 
more perfect and complete morality of the 
future is itself to be the product of the 
incomplete and imperfect, but always im- 
Proving morality of the past and of the 
present.” 





blood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, had in it much of information and 
inspiration regarding the progress of the 
peace movement during the past year and 
the reasons for confidence in the ultimate 
success of the movement, not in the im- 
mediate future but as the final result of 
the necessarily slow progress of any great 
movement dependent for its success on the 
education of the people and the doing away 
of long established customs and precedents. 
One of the hopeful signs of the times re- 
garding the peace and arbitration move- 
ment revealed at the Mohonk Conference 
was the fact that all of the organizations, 
in whatever field, which are laboring for 
its success, have greatly increased and re- 
inforced their efforts during the past year. 
The universal sentiment of these organiza- 
tions, many of them,exerting a wide in- 
fluence, is that the scope of the Hague 
Court shall be extended so as to include 
all nations, and its power increased so 
far as may be necessary to make it a real 
international court of justice; and that the 
arbitration treaties already in force shall 
be supplemented by a general treaty of 
arbitration to be concluded by all the na- 
tions acting together; and many of them 
go so far as to insist that there are no dis- 
putes to-day between governments which 
may not be honorably settled by a world 
tribunal of their own creation. 

No less than fifty commercial organiza- 
tions from all over our country sent dele- 
gates to represent them at the conference 
and one entire session was devoted to 
listening to the reports of what is being 
done for the cause of peace and arbitra- 
tion by these organizations. This session 
revealed the fact that not only the 
commercial organizations represented by 
delegates, but a very large number of other 
organizations of power and influence are 
in fullest sympathy with the arbitration 
movement and are ready to take such steps 
to advance it as will appeal to their better 
judgment. 

It is doubtful, says Mr. J. L. Harbour, 
if in the entire history of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference any session devoted to the 
place of education in the arbitration move- 
ment ever brought forth such gratifying 
results or revealed such wide-spread growth 
of the interest of the peace and arbitration 
movement in our schools and colleges. 
With such men as President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Clark Seelye, presi- 
dent of Smith College, Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, New York State Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. 


| Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 


The address of Dr. Benjamin F. True- | of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
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John Bassett Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president 
of Western Reserve University, Dr. Rush 
Rhees, president University of Rochester, 
Dr. E. D. Warfield, president of Lafayette 
College, Dr. W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hop- 
kins University, J. H. Beale, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Elbert Russell, Earlham College— 
with such men as these it was a foregone 
conclusion that this session of the con- 
ference should be one of special value and 
interest. It gave unmistakable proof of a 
remarkable increase of interest in the peace 
movement in many of the most prominent 
of our educational centers. A plan sug- 
gested by Professor Willoughby of Johns 
Hopkins University for advancing the 
cause of peace, through educational methods 
met with universal approval and a general 
expression of the conference of the hope 
that money would be contributed for the 
carrying out of this scheme which was as 
follows: “ That under the direction of this 
conference there be prepared and sent to 
all students in colleges an attractively- 
printed pamphlet stating clearly and briefly 
the three elements of the problem—the pre- 
vention of disputes between nations, the 
peaceful adjustment of such disputes as 
do arise, and the mitigation of the severity 
of war, when unhappily it is begun—and 
then pointing out what has been accom- 


plished in recent years, what treaties of 
arbitration have been entered into, what 
disputes settled, what additional steps for 
the peaceable adjustment of international 
differences may at present be urged as 


practical propositions. In this pamphlet 
should also be stated what organizations 
exist here and abroad for the promotion 
of international arbitration, and the sources 
whence additional information upon the 
subiect may be obtained.” 

Emphasis was laid on the value of offer- 
ing prizes for essays and orations upon 
the subject of peace and arbitration, a num- 
ber of such prizes having been given dur- 
ing the past year. Ex-Mayor Jones, of 
Minneapolis, reported that all of the 
schools of his city, numbering 43,000 chil- 
dren, observed May 18 as peace day with 
appropriate exercises, and from other cities 
came reports of the growth of a sentiment 
in favor of a national observance of this 
day in our public schools. 

Special interest was given to the con- 
ference by the presence of Senor Don 
Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador form Mexico, 
and Senor Don Ignaoio Calderon, Minister 
from Bolivia. The addresses of both of 
these gentlemen were ‘listened to with the 
deepest interest and in both were found an 
unmistakable note of approval of the peace 
and arbitration movement. 
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Among the speakers of more than na- 
tional reputation were Ex-Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, Hon. D. J. Brewer, Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Hon. John Barrett, Director Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics, Dr, 
Theodore Barth of Germany, Hon. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Chief Justice of the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court, Hon Bartlett Tripp, 
former Ambassador to Austria, Hon. An- 
drew D. White, member of the first Hague 
Conference, Dr. Albert K. Smiley, Hon. 
Francis B. Loomis, former Minister to Por- 
tugal, Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, and 
many others. Indeed the conference was 
never larger nor attended by more distin- 
guished men. 

The platform adopted by the conference, 
by a unanimous vote, was: 

“The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration recognizes 
with profound gratitude the development 
of those forces which are making for in- 
ternational peace through international 
justice. The promotion of intercourse, 
friendship and amity among the nations, 
the organization of international bodies 
in commerce, science and philanthropy, the 
demand for higher standards of interna- 
tional morality are but preludes to greater 
harmony and unity among the peoples of 
the world. 

“We mention with satisfaction among 
the events of the last twelve months the 
holding of the Pan-American Congress, 
the visit of Secretary Root to the South 
American Republics, the organization in 
the United States of a branch society for 
international conciliation; the international 
conference for the revision of the Geneva 
convention of 1864, the holding at Wash- 
ington of the first annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law, 
organized in 1905 at the Mohonk Confer- 
ence and the publication of its organ, the 
American Journal of International Law; 
the formation of the Japan Society for the 
cultivation of friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States; the increas- 
ing disposition of nations to assist each 
other in time of famine and disaster; and 
the holding in New York of a National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress of far- 
reaching influence. 

“The meeting of the Second Hague 
Conference next month marks another 
epoch in the history of international de- 
velopment. We note with gratification that 
twenty-one American Republics will pat 
ticipate therein. We urge as the most im 
mediate and important action to be taken 
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by this Second Hague Conference the fol- 
lowing measures: 

“1 A provision for stated meetings of 
the Hague Conference. 

“2, Such changes in the Hague Court 
as may be necessary to establish a definite 
tribunal always open for the adjudication 
of international questions. 

“3. A general arbitration treaty for the 
settlement of international disputes. 

“4, The establishment of the principle 


of the inviolability of innocent private | 


property at sea in time of war. 

“s. A declaration to the effect that there 
should be no armed intervention for the 
collection of private claims when the debtor 
nation is willing to submit such claims to 
arbitration, 

“We commend, in accordance with our 
resolution of last year, the consideration 
by the Hague Conference of a plan for 
the neutralization of ocean trade routes.” 


saan eae 


MAKING FOR PEACE. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MOVEMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.* 


Y way of introduction, I may venture 

to repeat the recommendation touch- 

ing this subject contained in my first 

annual report as Commissioner of Educa- 

tion, which is now in press. 
follows : 


The second recommendation which I | 


would respectfully present is concerned 
with the fact, which every year makes 


more obvious, that our public education: 


has passed into an international stage in 
its development. 
second International Peace Conference at 
the Hague has turned public attention to 


the many-sided modern movement toward | 


a peaceful adjustment of international re- 
lations. Governments, in striving to main- 
tan an honorable peace, require the re- 
inforcement of popular sentiment, and it 
1s of the utmost importance that such pub- 
lic sentiment should steadily demand a 
peace which makes for righteousness, and 
no other peace than that which will make 
for righteousness. A public sentiment call- 
ing for such peace will be stable only when 
it rests upon an appreciative understand- 
ing of other nations. In this there is a 
gteat work for education the world over, 
that it may help the nations understand 
one another. - Whatever the schools may 


* Address of Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education, at 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, Thursday, May 23, 1907. 
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do to this great end will count for real 
education. Can any form of learning, in 
fact, be more liberalizing, more expanding, 
more tonic, than the insight gained through 
knowledge of other peoples, our contem- 
poraries, who with us are the makers of 
modern history? 

Already a considerable movement is un- 
der way looking to the annual commem- 


| oration in the schools of the United States 


| 
| 


of the opening ot the first Hague Confer- 
ence, which occurred on the 18th day of 
May, 1899. Such a celebration seems emi- 
nently desirable, by way of laying due 


| emphasis in the schools upon the vital re- 


| in the schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


It reads as | 
| tion but rather an American view; for it 


lations of modern peoples one to another. 
I would accordingly recommend that, so 
far as consistent with State and local con- 
ditions, the 18th day of May in each year 
be designated as a day of special observance 
It is particularly desirable 


| that in the celebration of this anniversary 


day, and in the instruction of the schools 
throughout the year, the effort be made to 
promote an insight into the true aims and 
aspirations of our own nation and of the 


| other nations with whom we are to work 


together in the making of a higher world 
civilization. This view calls for a more 


| thorough teaching of geography in the ele- 
| mentary schools, 


that the first notions 
formed by the children in those schools, 
of our true relations with other lands and 
peoples, may be true and temperate. This 
is not a foreign view of American educa- 


is already clear that American institutions 
can reach their full development only by 
finding their rightful place in the current 
of the world’s history, and that only by 


| so doing can they become fully American. 


The approach of the | 


While no one will attach supreme 1m- 


| portance to the special observance of one 


day in the school year, even such annual 
emphasis upon this theme will not be with- 
out its value. It is clear that a celebration 
which breaks from a clear sky on one day 


| in the year and passes from thought when 
| that day is past, cannot take a very deep 


| 





| education. 


hold on the minds of many children. Nor. 
do I think we have a right to devote one 
day of the school year to a purpose which 
has no connection with the ends of general 
It is not with a view to propa- 
ganda of an isolated reform that this day 
is entitled to its special place in our school 
calendar, but with a view to a neglected 
and essential element in general education. 
And that element is an appreciative under- 
standing of other peoples than our own. 
A people that goes on in ignorance of other 
peoples, misses its chance of adding their 
civilization to its own. It is just this ele- 
ment of a liberal education which should 
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be emphasized in the schools, not one day 
in the year but throughout the year. Even 
way down in the elementary schools, the 
effort of our little Americans to overcome 
the primitive distrust and disparagement 
of the peoples of foreign lands is a libera- 
lizing influence. 

But this, after all, is but a small part of 
what the schools ought to do to promote 
international arbitration. The best that 
we can do in the long run is to foster the 
genuine spirit of arbitration, and to estab- 
lish those modes of thought that dispose 
men to arbitrate their differences. Let us 
consider here three ways of settling dif- 
ferences among men, and see what the 
teaching of the schools may be expected 
to do by way of furthering that type of 
thought which lies nearest to arbitration. 
The primitive way of settling a quarrel is 
an appeal to arms, a decisive physical fight. 
This is the spontaneous method of un- 
controlled anger. A second way is the way 
of compromise. Compromise has, no doubt, 
its rightful place and in the daily dealings 
of men with men it must play an important 
part. A third method, a method hard to 


practice and even hard to define, the 
method which arbitration ultimately repre- 
sents and re-enforces, is the method of 
finding some ground of positive agreement 
higher than the ground taken by either an- 


tagonist at the beginning of the strife. In 
every dispute between honest and intelli- 
gent disputants we find some show of jus- 
tice in each of the conflicting claims. The 
method of war crushes the claim of one 
side, with all the good and bad there is in 
it. The method of compromise takes the 
course which leads to peace, even though 
much of the good of either cause be sacri- 
ficed on the way. The method of arbi- 
tration would seem to be merely the 
method of compromise through the agency 
of a third party, but essentially it is more 
than this. For every well-conducted inter- 
national arbitration contributes to the build- 
ing up of a higher conception of interna- 
tional obligations, of world relations, and 
is accordingly in its effect the bringing of 
the disputants together on higher and more 
stable ground than either of them occupied 
when the strife began. I think this view 
may be abundantly justified by examples 
from modern history. The immediate ques- 
tion is that as to the relation of public 
schools to the type of thinking which lies 
back of arbitration procedure. It seems 
clear that this is the very type of think- 
ing which is characteristic of modern edu- 
cation at its best. It is the type of think- 
ing which should be promoted in schools 
of every grade, in the interest of liberal 
culture rightly understood. It is by pro- 
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moting such culture and establishing such 
modes of thought among our people every- 
where that the public schools can lay the 
surest foundation for the arbitration prin- 
ciple. 

The watchword of this movement may 
fairly be taken as the watchword of all 
modern education, and we may phrase it 
in the words, Let us look for a better way, 
The spirit which it represents is at one 
with modern science, the science which is 
undoubtedly the dominant influence in the 
methods of modern education. For this 
science, with all its strength of conviction, 
holds its doctrines not as records of final 
attainment or the standards of a battle to 
the end, but rather as well-laid steps of an 
ascent. It expects something better be- 
yond, expects to rise above its present 
knowledge and belief, and in that expec- 
tation it is able to look upon any intelligent 
opposition as indicating the need of finding 
some higher principle ‘which shall solve 
the present difference. Even in the lower 
schools, by ways that are often intangible, 
this spirit is making its way. It is not 
too much to hope that it will become 
broadly characteristic of the teaching of all 
of our schools, and when it has become so 
characteristic of that teaching, the principle 
of arbitration will be grounded in the edu- 
cational consciousness of our whole people. 

Before we leave this discussion, there 
are two added considerations to which at- 
tention should be called. The arbitration 
movement looks for its success to the culti- 
vation of a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind. In the heat of national anger 
it is too much to expect that any people 
‘will welcome from its opponent the sug- 
gestion that there are better grounds on 
which they may hope to meet. If, how- 
ever, our people have been trained from 
their youth to recognize in every sharp 
difference of opinion the possibility of their 
being some higher and better ground of 
agreement, undiscovered as yet, there can 
not fail to be in time a little greater readi- 
ness to appeal to an impartial world, to 
peoples not involved in the dispute, and to 
respect the suggestion from without of a 
better way to an honorable peace. It is 
here that an increased understanding of 
other nations than our own may be ex- 
pected to reinforce the teaching that leads 
men to hope for a better way. It is not 
simply that a knowldege of other nations, 
well taught in the schools, will lead us 
to consider more carefully the claims of am 
antagonist in time of trouble, but that 1 
will prepare our people, or any people, t 
look with more favor upon an appeal. to 
the judgment of the civilized world. 

In the second place, such an appeal t 
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an impartial tribunal would be greatly 
strengthened in the minds of any people if 
that people were grounded in some of the 
elementary principles of human law. On 
other grounds that this, it is to be desired 
that the elementary principles of legal right 
would be more distinctly taught in our 
schools along with the principles of com- 
mon morality. Those great elementary 
principles of right and justice which have 
been the nourishing thought of many of 
the greatest minds of our race, are in them- 
selves a most desirable element in the 
liberal culture of all our people. I cannot 
but think that a people trained to have 
respect for such principles as these will be 
so much the better prepared to accept in 
time of controversy the view that neither 
party to the dispute is the rightful judge 
of the cause. 

Briefly stated then, the contention of this 
paper is: That the schools of our whole 
people may properly contribute to the 
movement for international arbitration only 
in ways that contribute to the general pur- 
poses of education, but that positive im- 
provements in education are called for to- 
day in ways that must inevitably reinforce 
the arbitration movement. Among these 
ways are endeavors to promote among a 
given people, as our own, a more intimate 
and appreciative knowledge of the charac- 
ter of other modern nations with whom 
this people has to do; the promotion in the 
schools of that type of thinking which 
readily passes beyond its partial convic- 
tions, no matter how earnestly held, to 
larger views in which opposing convic- 
tions may find their rightful recognition 
and come to agreement; the teaching in 


the schools, as a part of instruction in | 


morals and civil government, of some of 
the principles of legal justice, which shall 
enable our people to adjust themselves 
freely and consciously to the reign of law 
in all great human affairs. The argument 
amounts to this, that our education of all 
our people shall be made at once more 
scientific and more humanistic in its charac- 
ter, and that the schools shall teach the 
people in all their concerns to look for a 
better way. 


lesa once aednacaied 


GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. 


BISHOP J. E. SPALDING. 


We long for what is permanent, yet the 
beauty which never changes wearies us. 
Were the flowers to retain their freshness 
they would lose their charm. Were a fair 
child to remain what it is it would come to 


appear to be unnatural. A work of art, if 
It be near us day by day, ceases to delight 
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us. The immortal minds which from our 
bookshelves make ceaseless appeal to us are 
neglected. Familiarity breeds contempt and 
custom makes stale. The good that is at 
hand we care not for, but venture life and 
fortune to seek that which lies afar. 

Merely to know what a world of wisdom 
and beauty is asleep around me in my books 
is joy and strength, even while I leave them 
unvisited, as a mother is happy sitting by 
the cradle of her slumbering child, though 
forgetting him her thoughts wander far 
away. They who have nothing to say have 
often the most irresistible impulse to speak. 
To give pleasure is easily within the reach 
of the young, the frivolous, and the rick; 
but only the wise and loving give joy. 
Habit need not give greater strength; it 
is sufficient that it enable us to do the things 
we ought with greater ease. It shall never 
be well with thee if the consciousness of 
doing well is not sufficient for thy peace.— 
Glimpses of Truth. 


a 


TEACHERS OF DEFECTIVES. 


Kaa first university department for the 
specific training of teachers of back- 
ward and defective children will be es- 
tablished next fall by New York Univer- 
sity. The opening of the department is 
due to the great demand for teachers speci- 
ally equipped for this work, which has 
followed the creation in the public school 
systems of many large cities of special 
bureaus for dealing with abnormal pupils, 
the training of whom by special methods 
has been found to be a source of great 
educational economy. : 
The special course on backward children, 
which has been arranged as a feature of 
the School of Pedagogy by Dean Thomas 
M. Balliet, will be given by Miss Adaline 
M. Simpson, principal of Public School 
No. 110, Manhattan, where nearly a thou- 
sand defective and backward children are 
under instruction each year, and have 
been made almost self-governing under a 
“School City” plan. Her work will cor- 
sist of practical lessons on methods and 
devices for teaching the feeble-minded, 
supplemented by a series of exercises in 
manual training and gymnastics, rhythmic 
movements and plays designed particularly 
to aid these handicapped little folks. The 
courses in the manual work will be under 
the direction of J. P. Haney, M.D., direc- 
tor of Manual Arts in the Manhattan 
schools, who has long made a study of 
the use of hand work in the school-life 
of the “ Hundredth Child,” as he calls the 
defective. Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., 
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director of physical training, New York 
schools, will direct the special work in 
gymnastics. Supplementing the work of 
this special class will be Dr. Haney’s 
courses in design, and methods and super- 
vision of the manual arts and Dr. Gulick’s 
lectures on anatomy in education, methods 
of physical and mental examination, play 
in education, personal and school hygiene, 
and methods and principles of physical 
training. Prof. James E. Lough will offer 
courses .in laboratory psychology, Prof. 
Robert MacDougall will lecture on genetic 
psychology and sociology, and Dr. Balliet, 
in his course on principles of education, 
will deal particularly with fatigue and 
growth and the part which biology and 
physiology play in education. These 
courses have been designed to meet the 
requirements of the New York schools for 
licenses to teach in ungraded classes. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, LOS ANGELES, 
juty, 8-12. 
HILD labor laws must be national. 
World wide peace is the watchword 
of the N. E.. A. President Schaeffer is for 
peace when the other fellow will keep his 
place. President Joseph Swain of Swarth- 
more College is the president of the Na- 
tional Council. Amendments to our spell- 
ing to be made according to the existing 
rules and analogies of English spelling, 
with due regards to the standards accepted 
by scholars. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s success never lagged for 
a moment. He kept the Association off 
many a reef and bar during the week. It 
made no difference how big the man was 
who tried to take a hand at the wheel, 
President Schaeffer politely sent him to the 
gentlemen’s cabin. No man ever said 
“Mind your own business” to such big 
men so courteously as he did on more than 
one occasion. 

Upon the following petition, a “ Depart- 
ment of National Organizations of Women ” 
was created. They are as much desired 
by the N. E. A. as it is by them. “We 
petition the National Education Associa- 
tion to provide a department to be known 
as the Educational Department of National 
Organizations of Women in order that in 
meeting each year with the professional 
body the national societies of women may 
co-operate more successfully with each 
other and with the educators of the country 
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in bringing the home and the school into 
more helpful relations.” 

Here is a resolution that should im- 
mortalize the Los Angeles meeting. It is 
the result of President Schaffer’s opening 
address. “The National Educational As- 
sociation believes that the forces of this 
world should be organized and operated in 
the interest of peace and’ not of war; we 
believe that the material, commercial and 
social interests of the people of the United 
States and of the whole world demand that 
the energies of these governments and of 
the people be devoted to the conservative 
and healthful persuits of peace, and that 
the people be relieved of the burdens of 
providing at enormous expense the arma- 
ments suggested by the competitive de- 
sign for supremacy in war. We further 
believe that the fear of war and the pos- 
sibility of war would alike decline if gov- 
ernments were to rely more upon the senti- 
ment of the people and less upon the 
strength of their armies and navies.” An- 
other important resolution: “ The National 
Educational Association notes with ap- 
proval that the qualifications demanded of 
teachers in public schools and especially 
in city schools, are increasing annually, and 
particularly that in many localities special 
preparation is demanded of teachers. We 
regret the attempt that is being made in 
some quarters to evade the consequence 
of low salaries. ‘The salaries and often 
the conditions under which the teachers in 
the public schools teach do not offer suff- 
cient inducement to offset the more promis- 
ing positions in the commercial life of a 
large city. Recourse is had therefore to 
selecting students with incompetent high 
school or normal schoo! training to fill 
these yearly increasing vacancies. Hence 
we believe that constant effort should be 
made by all persons interested in education 


| to secure for teachers such adequate com- 


pensation for their work that both teachers 
and the public will recognize teaching as a 
profession.” 

The reception to President-Elect Cooley 
in the parlors of the Alexandra hotel was 
second only to the reception given Presi- 


dents Benjamin Harrison and Theodore 


Roosevelt. Thousands of educators surged 
through the lobbies of the headquarters. 
The most distinguished school men of the 
nation were glad to do the Chicago edu- 
cator honor. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the 
University of California, made this notable 
utterance: “ The public school must be made 
and kept the school for all without recog- 
nition of classes or conditions, and it must 
shape its work and plans so as to close no 
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door but rather open the freest opportunity 
for the best achievement and the highest 
advance. The present rigid system of the 
grades, whose chief excuse has been eco- 
nomic necessity, must yield to permit the 
more rapid advance of gifted and diligent 
pupils. The old district school without 
the grades was more humane. Nowadays 
the machinery of grades and courses is 
wonderfully perfect, but the school exists 
for the child and not for the grades. The 
place for the child in reference to the 
grades is at any time to be determined not 
by what he has gone through in the past, 
whether pages or classes, but by the work 
he is able to go on and do next.’ Too many 
minds and too many wills and ambitions 
are dulled by the routine and treadmill of 
the grades; and that means bandaging the 
foot and strapping the skull to produce a 
standard size. Particularly do the last two 
years of the grades need to be refreshed 
and readapted.” 

Without a dissenting vote in the board 
of directors and with a single dissent in 
the meeting of the active members, the 
new charter was adopted and the only 
threatened discord is forever laid to rest 
and peace reigns. At Asbury Park and 
in the days immediately following that 
meeting there was tumult in the air such 
as has never been known before. Later 
when the matter came before the congres- 
sional committee there was the bitterest 
opposition followed by some skillful lobby- 
ing which actually scared some congress- 
men not accustomed to a panic. Then there 
was anticipation of a great contest when 
it came to the adoption. But all this is 
of the past. The charter is unanimously 
adopted. 

The re-election of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler upon the board of trusees was an 
honor due him, and continues in the board 
the service of the only long-time member. 
It will be a radically different board from 
that of former times, and one especially 
in touch with present and popular condi- 
tions, which is highly important with its 
Present responsibilities. Butler, Green- 
wood, Pearse, and Brown are the four 
elected members of the board, the presi- 
dent of the association always being ex- 
officio the fifth member. 

No president, not excepting Eliot and 
Maxwell, has rung out a more popular note 
of progress than did President N. C. 
Schaeffer. It was a distinctly heroic mes- 
sage. He says; “ There is too much war 
talk and beating of the drums and waving 
of the sword in the public schools as now 
conducted without the addition of rifle 
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practice as a peace measure. Far better 
to teach the arts of peace and to promote 
the love of peace in the rising generation 
than to fill the minds of the young with 
the pomp of war. Perhaps for police pur- 
poses, if not for national protection, we 
shall need an army and a navy during 
coming centuries, but, as soon as: the 
3,500,000 of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest and 
with skill to inculcate sentiments of peace, 
and the principles of justice and fair deal- 
ing in the treatment of weaker nations, 
we may hope for the limitation of arma- 
ments and the dawn of an era of peace 
that is worthy of the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace.” 

President Albert Boynton Storms of 
Iowa State College, Ames, spoke intensely 
of Education and Democracy. He says 
democracy -has encouraged the broadening 
of the scope of education. Older colleges 
and educational bodies are conservative and 
aristocratic, but classical culture and the 
humanities alone are inadequate. The 
school must teach the real interests of life 
for a working people. The sturdy youth in 
laboratories and shops, draughting-rooms 
and field, with life’s real business before 
them, have brushed aside intellectual dilet- 
tanteism. Science and art have meaning for 
life’s earnest work as well as for its leisure 
pastimes. Higher education, however, in 
a democracy cannot be adequately provided 
except by the people themselves. A demo- 
cratic people do not thrive best in any of 
their interests by being paternally and pa- 
tronizingly endowed by benevolence. It is 
only by self-assertion and by institutions 
that are organized and equipped and main- 
tained by the people’s own will and at their 
cost that a democratic society can ade- 
quately provide for its higher educational 
needs. 

If the railroads will permit, the N. E. A. 
will go to Cleveland for the next meeting, 
July, 1908. It is a big “if” but the chances 
are that they will be in better mood than 
in 1907. It is a fine location, central, easily 
reached by direct railroad lines from every 
section of the country with delightful lines 
of steamers from every point on the Great 
Lakes. There is no other city with so 
many people within a radius of six hun- 
dred miles. And Cleveland will be the 
noblest kind of a host. 


MEETINGS OF THE N. E. A. 


Only forty-three at first meeting, Phila- 
delphia, 1857. Only seventy-five at second 
meeting, Cincinniti, 1858. First meeting 
above 200 was the seventh at Boston in 
1872 and it reached 292! The largest edu- 
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cational meeting ever held was the second 
at Boston in 1903, with 34,983. The first 
meeting to reach 400 was the eighteenth at 
Madison in 1884, where there were 1,729. 
The Chicago meeting of 1887 had 1,000 
more members than the twenty meetings 
that were before it. Asbury Park had as 
many as the first twenty-two meetings, and 
Madison, Chicago, and San Francisco were 
in these twenty-two. Boston has the record, 
34,983. Asbury Park, 1905, is second, with 
23,642. The first enrollment above 10,000 
was at Denver in 1895. But four meet- 
ing have gone below 10,000 since 1895. 
Charleston, 1900, with 4,640, is the only 
small meeting in eleven years. The Asbury 
Park meeting in 1905 was four times the 
size of the meeting held there in 1894. 
Nashville, 1889, with 1,984 enrollment, is 
the smallest in eighteen years. In 1885 
there were but 625 enrolled at Saratoga. 
Saratoga alone has had four meetings, but 
no one of them has been large. Two meet- 
ings have been held at Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, As- 
bury Park, and Los Angeles. One meet- 
ing only has been held at Nashville, St. 
Paul, Toronto, Buffalo, Louisville, Chau- 
tauqua, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Washington, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, Harrisburg, India- 
napolis, Cleveland, Elmira, Baltimore, 
Madison, Topeka, and San Francisco. 
Seven meetings have had more than 
10,000: Detroit, 1901, 10,182; Minneapolis, 
1902, 10,355; Washington, 1898, 10,532; 
Denver, 1895, 11,297; Los Angeles, 1899, 
13,656; Asbury Park, 1905, 23,642; Boston, 
1903, 34,983.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


SUCCESS WITH FRUIT. 





a” describing some of the crops grown 
on a fruit and truck farm of four hun- 
dred acres, in Maryland, a writer in the 
National Stockman and Farmer regards it 
as one of the best examples of successful 
farming that can be found anywhere in the 
country. It makes a magnificient showing. 
A soil once barren and unproductive is a 
veritable garden. Costly and handsome 
new buildings have been erected. About 
130 acres are now in strawberries. Over 
10,000 peach trees have reached the bear- 
ing age. Large blocks of pears, plums and 
dewberries have been established, and vege- 
tables are shipped in immense quantities 
every year. 

The soil needed humus as well as plant 
food, and cash crops were to be grown on 
a poor soil. How could it be done? By 
bringing manure all the way from New 
York and paying $2.75 per ton delivered 
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on the siding in the center of the farm, 
This practice is still followed by the owner, 
and, as nearly as we can estimate, he will 
use during 1907 not less than 2,000 tons 
of manure. Cowpeas are also grown ex- 
tensively for soil improvement. 

The most prominent feature of this farm 
is the strawberry plant business. Sixty- 
five acres are now well covered with matted 
rows ready for spring sales, and from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 plants will be lifted 
from this acreage. The transplanting is 
done in the fall, setting in rows three and 
a half feet apart, spacing twenty to twenty- 
four inches in the rows. After planting 
eight tons of manure per acre are dis- 
tributed over the rows. All hand hoeing 
is done by contract; pay, $20 per acre for 
the season. 

Seventy-five acres will be planted this 
year of Eden Gem and Netted Rock Rows 
five feet apart and plants in the row from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches apart. Be- 
fore planting the drills are enriched by 
the use of twelve tons of stable manure 
per acre and 800 pounds of a fertilizer con- 
taining six per cent. ammonia, eight per 
cent. phosphoric acid and six per cent. pot- 
ash. All of the potash used is from sul- 
phate. The manure is placed in the fur- 
rows any time it is convenient during the 
winter or early spring. 


BOY FORESEES DEATH. 


_ her little son and only child lay 

dead, killed by an automobile while 
at play in front of his home, in the Majestic 
Apartment, 145th Street and St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York, Mrs. Grant, wife of 
Police Inspector Donald Grant, retold the 
amazing story of a dream the boy hada 
few hours before his death. 

His dreadful fate came so fast on the 
heels of the vision and matched so strik- 
ingly the direful prophecy of the boy's 
slumbering thought that even the unsuper- 
stitious were touched with the chill of the 
unknown and unknowable. 

Donald Grant, Jr., was no mooning child, 
given to silent abstraction or taking joy 
flights of imagination. He was a sturdy, 
active real boy, eight years old. Every 
minute of the time he was not in school, if 
bed or at meals he was busy at play with 
other boys. He was killed just as he ran 
into St. Nicholas avenue to catch a “fly” 
ball thrown by one of his playmates. 

There was no school on Saturday and 
Donald was permitted to sleep later than 
usual. He was unusually silent when he 
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went into breakfast and after he had satis- 
fied his excellent appetite Mrs. Grant asked 
him what made him so thoughtful. 

“T had an awful funny dream, mother,” 
he answered. “It seemed as if it were not 
a dream, but as if it were real. I could 
see everybody so plainly. I could see you 
as plainly as I can now. I dreamed I was 
here at home in the parlor. There were 
flowers all around, lots of them, and the 
place was full of people. You were there 
and father was there and so were several 
other people we know.” The boy named 
relatives and intimate friends of his family. 

“T did not know what it was all about 
till I looked over in the corner by the front 
window, and when I did I saw there wa’ a 
beautiful little white coffin there. It was 
all fixed up so that it looked pretty, even 
if it was a coffin, and there were flowers 
all around it. I could see it just as plain as 
this table there, and through the window I 
could see across the street. As soon as I 
saw the coffiin it all disappeared.” 

Deep anxiety was felt by Mrs. Grant at 
the child’s grewsome recital, but she tried 
to conceal it and told little Donald to forget 
his dream. “You must have eaten too 
much candy last night and it has made you 
dream,” she said, and the subject was soon 
forgotten, as the child rattled on about his 
plans of enjoyment for the day. 

He played about the house for a time 
and finally went out to join his small com- 
trades. They were throwing and catching a 
ball in the street, when an automobile 
owned by Jonathan Bulkley, of No. 130 
Hicks street, Brooklyn, came down St. 
Nicholas Avenue. 

Grant Archer, chauffeur for the owner, 
was driving it, and its pace was slow, be- 
cause John W. Chapman, of No. 81 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, a passenger, was taking 
his first automobile ride, under protest, be- 
cause he did not like automobiles. Mr. 
Chapman had been ill, and Mr. Bulkley an 
Intimate friend, had insisted on sending 
him to ride with Mrs. Chapman, Miss 
Esther Waterman, of Southport, Conn., and 
two of the Bulkley children. 

Donald Grant, Jr., ran into the street 
ahead of the machine, which he did not see, 
and caught a ball thrown by one of his 
companions, stopping to do so directly in 
front of the automobile. 

Archer swung it aside to avoid the boy, 
but one of the wheel guards struck the 
child, knocked him down, breaking his 
neck, He was hurried to the Wright Hos- 
pital in the automobile, but was dead when 
he reached there. 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF N. E. A. 


Los ANGELES knows how to entertain a 
convention. The illumination of the official 
headquarters, the meeting places, the parks, 
and the principal streets of the business 
section was beautiful. The room set apart 
for the executive officers of the Associa- 
tion and the secretaries of the various de- 
partments was large and pleasant and had 
an abundance of light and fresh air. Every 
detail for the general comfort had been care- 
fully attended to. Considering that the city 
had just spent seventy-five thousand dollars 
in entertaining the Imperial Council of the 
Mystic Shrine and had strained every re- 
source to make the visiting Nobles happy, 
the burden of the N. E. A. Convention can- 
not have been a light bne. However the 
people of Los Angeles have genuine respect 
for the teachers of the young, and so they 
took pride in the convention of the N. E. A., 
giving expression to their good-will in 
many delightful ways. 

The enrolled attendance passed the ten 
thousand mark. The convention brought 
probably eighteen thousand people to Los 
Angeles. Considering the many difficulties 
and annoyances piled up by railroads in 
the Eastern States, this may well be con- 
sidered a magnificent showing. The State 
of California alone supplied more than five 
thousand members, thereby setting a record 
for the host State never before approached. 
No semi-compulsory “invitation” to mem- 
bership was resorted to. Local pride and 
honest enthusiasm were behind the result. 

Cleveland was chosen for the convention 
of 1908, without a word of discussion. It 
is now “ National Education Association 
of the United States.” The “al” of Edu- 
cational has been cut off, and “of the 
United States” has been added. 

There never was a richer musical pro- 
gram provided than at this Los Angeles 
convention. Every session opened with an 
organ concert by Bruce Gordon Kingsley, 
who proved a most efficient artist. An ex- 
cellent band concert was given in the park 
in front of the Auditorium, while the Uni- 
ted German Male Choruses sang in the 
convention hall several of the popular melo- 
dies of the Fatherland. The Los Angeles 
Shrine Quartet was very popular with the 
Wednesday evening audience. Thursday 
was Ellen Beach Yaw night, and drew the 
record attendance, filling every seat in the 
large auditorium, while several thousand 
people were turned away at the door. 

Next to the adoption of the charter the 
most significant business accomplished at 
the Los Angeles convention was the forma- 
tion of a new Department representing the 
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educational divisions of six of the most 
influential women’s organizations of the 
United States, to wit: The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Daughters 
of the Amercian Revolution, the National 
Congress of Mothers, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, and the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women. The special object 
of this new Department will be the pro- 
motion of a better understanding and closer 
co-operation of home and school. The 
purposes to which it has set itself are the 
extension of educational opportunities, the 
establishment and enforcement of compul- 
sory education laws, and the restriction of 
child-labor, better school buildings, normal 
schools in every state, minimum professional 
requirements for teachers, minimum salary 
laws, expert supervision of all schools, the 
extension of manual training and of the 
teaching of civics and ethics. 

Appropriations were passed as follows: 

Five hundred dollars for a new com- 
mittee to make a preliminary investigation 
of the culture element in education, and 
into the average time devoted to school and 
college education. 

Five hundred dollars for a committee 
to investigate the teaching of ethics in the 
schools. 

Five hundred dollars for a committee to 
investigate the causes of the growing short- 
age of teachers prevailing in several parts 
of the country. 

Five hundred dollars for a committee to 
investigate the provisions made for the 
education of exceptional children. 

Five hundred dollars for a committee to 
investigate manual training in the schools 
of the country. 

Five hundred dollars for the promotion 
of a plan for a National University at the 
Federal capital. 

There were the usual addresses of wel- 
come, and responses. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
J. Burdette, of Pasadena—“ Bob,” of course 
—made an ideal welcoming speech; it was 
humerous and brief, and had point. His 
reference to his own boyhood days was 
hugely enjoyed, and his warm-hearted tri- 
bute to his early educators was gratefully 
appreciated by the teachers. He said: 

“T was a maverick when I started to 
school all right, but successive dynasties 
of instruction put the proper brand all over 
me, before I was finally broken to the yoke 
and plow. I wasn’t professedly a believer 
in corporal punishment, but I was better 
than most professors and nominal believers 
—I practiced the doctrine right along; at 
least, I lived up to it; it did me good and 
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does me good unto this day. It makes a 
great many things beautifully clear to me. 
‘ Now no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous,’ says the great apostle, ‘but 
grievous.’ I don’t need any commentary 
on that passage. I am a seminary exegete 
on that part of the Epistle. But I can truly 
say that all my chastisements at school are 
at this day among my most joyous memn- 
ories. I laugh every time I think of one. 
Not so much about the whipping, as over 
the recollection of the jolly good time I 
had earning it. I was recklessly happy as 
a man who is acquiring the gout for his 
grandsons. But all that went in the cur- 
riculum; my school days were happy, seri- 
ously speaking. I was a happy boy; all the 
year round I was happy. And in the loyal 
tender, loving niches of my heart, I have 
builded the fairest shrines my affection can 
fashion, wherein I have placed the images 
of the saints who were my school teachers. 
Some of them are living; some are dead; 
all are old and gray. But there, where | 
alone can see them, they are all living; they 
are all young, with the morning light of 
love and enthusiasm shining in their faces. 
Memory makes them beautiful, and the 
years cluster about their brows like stars.” 

The president’s address, by Dr. Schaeffer, 
discussed the part the schools should take 
in the promotion of the peace movement. 
He made a splendid suggestion when he 
said that “the teaching of history can be 
made to culminate in the proper observance 
of the eighteenth of May, and of Washing- 
ton’s birthday.” “ The teachers of France,” 
he added, “ have resolved to observe these 
days by appropriate exercises. Go ye and 
do likewise.” Here is a grand opportunity 
for inaugurating at least one universal 
school holiday, celebrated by the schools 
of all nations. This would itself tend to 
the promotion of peace on earth. 

The Right Rev. T. J. Conaty, Bishop of 
Los Angeles, spoke eloquently about “ The 
Personality of the Teacher.” Naturally he 
laid great stress upon the religious aspects 
of the subject. The central thoughts of his 
address are probably best found in these 
extracts: 

“There is no more interesting page in 
history than that which tells the story of 
the great teachers. They created the very 
centers of learining and depended not on 
kings and nobles for their support, but on 
the truth they taught and the enthusiasm 
which they evoked. It was their ability 
and personality which made knowledge lov- 
able, and by which they imparted it to those 
whom they had taught to love them. As 
the Apostles at Emmaus found their hearts 
burn within them as Christ spoke, so the 
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student feels the personality of the true 
teacher, who can never part from a pupil 
without feeling that some of his life has 
gone from himself and entered into the 
pupil’s life. It was this that made Plato 
the worthy disciple of Socrates, gave St. 
John the insight into his Divine Master, 
and made Suarez the expositor of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Great teachers, rather 
than great schools, attract men. We re- 
member what was taught rather than how 
or where it was taught.’ The greatest 
teachers have, as a rule, been reverent, 
moral, and religious. 

“Noble men and women in all ages have 
consecrated themselves as the teachers of 
youth; like the apostles, they have been the 
‘salt of the earth and the light of the 
world,’ the benefactors of mankind, and 
their names are in benediction. Like a 
great army they move, scattering through- 
out the world the blessings of education. 
They should never lose sight of the fact 
that faith is the foundation stone of all 
character, and that instruction should lead 
to the good and the true, as made known to 
us by God. The teacher or system which 
weakens the religious beliefs of youth, un- 
fastens life from the moorings to which it 
clings or draws even one bolt and thus 
endangers the structure, will be responsible 
for the loss of morality which is likely to 
follow, and in my judgment that system is 
woefully out of variance with the teacher’s 
vocation to education. Intellectual giants 
are not called, for, but education does need 
men and women of character with the faith 
of God in their lives and mastering what 
they profess to teach with a spirit of love 
and devotion to childhood and to educa- 
tion.” 

The greatest paper at the general sessions 
of the convention was that by President W. 
0. Thompson, of Ohio University. In 
striking statements the economic value of 
education was emphasized. The substance 
of it is contained in these conclusions: 

“What we do for education is not a 
burden; it is rather an opportunity. The 
money we give is neither charity nor the 
payment of a debt; it is an investment to 
Suarantee the perpetuity of man and of 
markets; of history and of literature; of 
our own achievements already made and of 
those of our children yet to be made; in a 
word, the money invested in education is 
an expression of both faith and desire that 
4 progressive civilization shall not perish 
from the face of the earth.”—N. Y. School 
Journal. 





JONNASEN. 


JONNASEN. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP. 


| was a half-holiday at the quarries; the 

schools, the stores and shops all closed 
at noon. The whole quarry town had 
turned out to see the great granite shaft 
hauled to the station. 

To avoid the risk and cost of two load- 
ings, the forty-ton stone had been der- 
ricked to the road at the edge of the quarry, 
and there, under a temporary shed, had 
been cut, polished and crated. It now lay 
blocked upon a low, powerful dray, ready 
to be moved to the freight siding in the 
village, over a mile distant. 

The stone was the largest single block of 
granite ever quarried at the Laston ledges.. 
It had been an expensive job from the start, 
and a very troublesome one. It had led to 
a strike, a riot, and almost to murder. 

There had been no man among the two 
hundred in the quarries capable of properly 
dressing the stone. So the company had 
brought in Gunar Gustavesen to do the 
work. And the men were angry at the in- 
trusion of the outsider. 

The company was warned. So was Gus- 
tavesen. But the work on the shaft went 
on—until the strike. Jonnasen, the leader 
of the men, was as sure he was right and 
as stubborn as Hendricks, president of the 
firm. Then the men grew ugly, there was 
a riot, Gustavesen’s furniture was burned 
in the street, and he himself so brutally 
attacked that he still lay slowly mending 
.in one of the company’s houses. 

It was a bitter victory, and Jonnasen was 
too honest a man to like it. When it was 
reported to him that Havelok Gustavesen, 
the sixteen-year-old son of the non-union 
man, had found some menial work in the 
company’s stables, he made it clear to the 
men that the boy was to be let alone. That 
is how it happened that young Gustavesen 
appeared among the men who were busy 
with the twenty-four-horse team attached. 
to the heavy dray. 

The road from the quarry to the station 
was down grade except for two steep hills, 
where the ledges cropped out, and where 
every ounce of the pulling power of the 
great team would be required. At the top 
of the second rise the downward slope 
stretched away for about half a mile with 
a sharp curve round the edge of the old 
quarry. The curve was guarded by heavy 
stone posts and a wooden rail. 

The possibilities of all this had been 
reckoned with, and in order to keep the 
forty tons of granite from pushing the 
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horses before it, a pair of heavy steel shoes 
had been fitted to a brake that might have 
held a freight train. 

Jonnasen settled himself upon the seat 
of the dray, gathered up the reins of the 
pole-team, and with his foot upon the 
brake, gave the word to start. The drivers 
of the forward spans echoed the command, 
and the dray rolled out upon the road. 

There is something inspiring in the work 
of willing horses. It is a noble enthusiasm, 
little less than inspiration, that takes pos- 
session of the horses themselves. The 
crowd along the road felt it and cheered, 
as the twelve pairs, pulling like one, took 
the great polished shaft to the top of the 
first hill. 

It was a short and gentle descent to the 
second and steepest ridge. Jonnasen put 
on the brake, and caught the weight so 
easily that the horses of the pole moved 
free in their traces, yet kept them fairly 
taut. 

Near the bottom of the slope he started 
them forward on the trot, loosed the brake, 
and sent the long line at a good pace to 
take the second ridge. 

It was a pretty piece of work. So beau- 
tifully did the immense stone mount the 
rise that even the members of the firm in 
attendance cheered with the rest. 

Then a silence fell. No one spoke of 
danger, but as the great, shining shaft 
pointed down the slope, its forty tons of 
dead weight seemed suddenly to have 
changed into active power. It seemed to 
poise at the top of the hill. It was a thing 
alive. , 

The ridge was a narrow ledge of granite, 
hardly wide enough to stop the dray upon. 
Jonnasen had intended to breathe his team 
here, but by the time the dray was up, the 
lead horses were already going down, and 
the load, without a pause, began to de- 
scend. 

Jonnasen bore down on the brake, drew 
in his horses, and looked off down the long 
grade to the turn about the precipitous edge 
of the old quarry. 

He drew a short, hard breath. No cooler 
man than this tall Swede ever held a rein. 
He could handle horses as he could handle 
men. 

But he had made a mistake, and he knew 
it instantly. He should have stopped on 
the ridge, as he intended. He should have 
unhooked all the horses ahead of the pole- 
team here. They were in the way. The 
horses at the pole could guide the load 
down. The others were a menace, if any- 
thing should happen. 
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“But nothing should happen!” he mut- 
tered to himself, and a half-smile broke 
over his rugged face as he heard the grind 
of the brake and saw the slack in the traces 
taken up. The load was under his foot. 

Just then the lead horses broke into a 
trot. Immediately the whole line started, 
Jonnasen bore down on the brake, and drew 
his own team hard back to check the pull, 
when there was a sharp crack, like the 
report of a pistol, and one of the steel 
shoes fell broken to the road. 

Instantly a dozen warning voices told 
him what he too well knew had happened. 
The big horses knew too, and settled back 
to stop the push from behind. Jonnasen 
put all his weight into the single steel shoe 
that bit at the back wheel. A stream of 
sparks flew from the tire, and a wild, shrill 
scream told that the brake still worked. 
But the horses were sliding. Then the pole 
ran into the team ahead, the horses plunged, 
and there was confusion. 

“Unhook them from the pole!” Jon- 
nasen called to the nearest driver. The 
man dropped his lines, caught the jangling 
traces, and tried to run it between the 
teams, but was struck by a hoof and rolled 
out of the road. Panic seized the whole 
line of frightened horses. Some of the 
drivers still held their teams back, but they 
were being dragged helplessly. 

“Unhook them!” Jonnasen shouted to 
the crowd shrinking back against the fence. 
Were he free to let his own team go, they 
might keep ahead of the load, and take the 
turn with a possible chance of rounding the 
edge of the deep quarry. 

“Unhook them!” he 


shouted again, 
powerless to quit his place and do the 


thing himself. But no one was able to 
move. 

Then a lithe young figure came bound- 
ing down from the ridge. It was young 
Gustavesen. He sprang upon the dray, ran 
forward, seized the whip in Jonnasen’s 
hand, and in a cool, deliberate voice, said: 

“When I get hold, let ’em jump quick.” 
He dropped between the horses to the pole, 
and clutching the harness, got quickly out 
to the end. He was bending to catch the 
evener when a forward wheel struck a rut, 
and the long tongue snapped him viciously 
into the air. 

He caught the hames of the nigh horse, 
and saved himself. Hanging to the hames, 
he swung back, lay out along the tongue, 
and reached again for the evener. 

Jonnasen was watching, and as the boy 
laid his hand upon the big hook, he loosed 
the reins, the horses lunged, and the long 
heavy bar was unhooked almost of itself. 
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Like a flash the boy straightened and 
swung the lash about the horses ahead, 
throwing himself an instant later upon the 
back of the horse he was holding. 

The loosened teams were barely dragged 
to the side as the pole-team went by on the 
gallop, with its forty-ton stone. 

Jonnasen had the horses under perfect 
control. He could guide them straight 
ahead. But the mighty stone was gather- 
ing momentum with every leap of the team, 
and powerful as they were, Jonnasen began 
to realize that they would never be able to 
check or turn the downward plunge at the 
curve on the edge of the quarry. 

Then he saw that young Gustavesen was 
making no attempt to fling himself from 
the galloping horse. 

“Jump!” he shouted. 

Havelok turned. 

“T can’t jump!” he called back. “My 
leg! Tend your team! I’m safe here!” 

The absolute confidence of the boy sent 
astrange thrill through the big Swede. It 
steadied him. 

They were near to the turn, with the 
horses running close to the inner side, and 
still well in hand. 

Jonnasen thought quickly. It was a 
chance—the only chance. One of them— 
both of them—might escape if he could hit 
with the long iron hub of the rear wheel 
the tough young white oak that stood out 
on the very round of the sharp curve. 

Jonnasen drew the horses in a little, 
spoke to them quietly, then sent the front 
wheel past the tree with a bite at the bark, 
pulled the team hard in, and leaped. 

There was a dull crash, a ripping of har- 
ness, and a grinding crunch as the forty-ton 
stone slued over the crushed wheel across 
the broken top of the tree. 

Jonnasen was picked up in the road, un- 
conscious, but not seriously hurt. The 
escape of Gustavesen was more than luck. 
It was a miracle, but a miracle worked by 
his own presence of mind, and the cooiness, 
quickness and good judgment of Jonnasen. 

As the wheel struck; the traces parted, 
the pole-chains snapped, and the horses shot 
ahead free, with the boy clinging to the 
harness, 

When he was helped down, his right leg 
was found to be broken; but that had hap- 
pened back along the road, when he was 
snapped from the pole while trying to un- 
hook the forward teams. And it was this 
that prevented his trying to fling himself 
off to the road as his perilous ride began. 

No harm had come to the shaft. The 
dray was a wreck, but the great stone lay 


“Jump, quick!” 
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unbroken, and almost unscratched, among 
the debris. 

It was a week later, as both Gustavesens, 
father and son, were convalescing, that 
they received a letter, concluding as fol- 
lows: 

Henceforth a man shall be a man here. 
Some things have been done that the men 
in this quarry are ashamed of. They be- 
lieve now that every man has a right to 
work and live under the law according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

For the men, 

(Signed) JONNASEN. 

Youth’s Companion. 


—— 


OUR TIMBER SUPPLY. 


Se necessity for the preservation of 
the lumber producing areas of the 
country is clearly shown by a recent report 
of the Federal Bureau of Forestry. Every 
year we are using from three to four times 
more wood than all our forests produce in 
that period. Every person in the United 
States uses six times as much lumber as he 
would use if he were in Europe. The 
increase in the consumption of wood far 
outruns the increase in population. Popu- 
lation in the decade from 1880 to 1890 in- 
creased by 52 per cent., while the lumber 
cut increased 94 per cent. The growth of 
cities, the heavy exportation of lumber and 
its use in railroad building, in mines and in 
other enterprises in which the develop- 
ment has been phenomenal in this country 
explain this great excess. The average 
consumption of lumber here is 400 feet 
annually per capita, while the correspond- 
ing average for Europe is only 60 feet. 

Estimated liberally, our total wooded area 
is 700,000,000 acres, of which one fifth is 
in national or State reserves and four 
fifths in private ownership. With such a 
large proportion of the area privately 
owned and with the constant rise in the 
price of lumber the temptation to cut timber 
is irresistible. The forester says that the 
average age of trees cut down for lumber ' 
is not less than 150 years. Little capital 
will be invested in an enterprise in which 
profit is so long delayed as it is in timber 
growing, so that the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply must be checked by the careful preser- 
vation and regulation of the output of tim- 
ber by the nation or by the states. The 
annual increase of the supply at present is 
ten cubic feet per acre for the entire forest 
area. It is asserted that by proper methods 
the yield might reach thirty cubic feet, 
which would meet current demands and 
provide for future needs. 
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To accomplish this there must be “a 
settled policy of forest management, based 
upon the principle of sustained yield, or the 
cutting of the increment only, without les- 
sening the wood capital.” This country 
has now reached a point with respect to the 
depletion of timber at which Germany 
arrived 150 years ago. In the meantime 
the German States have greatly increased 
the forest yield without impairing the 
forest capital by a rigorously administered 
system of a governmental control. The de- 
mand for lumber has increased so greatly 
in recent years in the United States that 
it is now regarded as well worth while to 
recover the millions of feet of logs sunk in 
the rivers of the Northwest. It is estimated 
that there are 100,000,000 feet of timber 
lying in the bottom of the Saginaw River 
alone. With the price of pine lumber 100 
per cent. higher than it was ten years ago, 
the river beds present an inviting field for 
exploration—Philadelphia Ledger. 


VACATION AND NATURE-STUDY 


ACATION season is now at hand with 
its freedom from confinement in the 
school room and we hope that our readers 
will spend most of this time out of doors. 
There will be abundant opportunities for 
nature-study and everyone should lay some 
plans regarding what he will give special 
attention this summer. We wish to call 
attention to a few things and we trust that 
our nature students will work out for them- 
selves the details of whatever they plan 
to take up. This individual work will be 
of far greater importance if our readers 
will do a little planning for themselves 
rather than depend on us to furnish outlines 
for them. 

The study of plants and their character- 
istics and habits offers very interesting 
work which can be readily pursued during 
the summer months. Note the plants which 
you see in your daily trips; learn their 
names if you can; where they grow; what 
kind of soil they want; find out whether 
they are annuals biennials or perennials. 
Study the general form of the plant; its 
roots, leaves, flowers, and fruit; and note 
the time of flowering and ripening of the 
fruit. If trees, note especially the bark 
and the form of growth to see whether you 
can recognize them next winter when they 
have lost their leaves. If you can, in addi- 
tion to this, collect and press specimens, 
then you will be able to have plants before 
you at any time of the year for study and 
examination. 

The study of birds is of equal if not of 
greater interest than the study of plants. 
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To learn to know the birds, their habits 
and songs grows in fascination with each 
day’s study. Vacation time, especially the 
early summer months, is especially favor. 
able for this work. Learn to know bird; 
so far as possible by form, color, flight, anj 
by song or other notes; their nesting habits, 
and what they live on and you will scarce be 
able to take a walk anywhere out of door 
without meeting some acquaintance. 4 
number of “Nature Guard” leaflets op 
birds have been issued and to those who 
have lost their copies we will be glad to send 
extra ones if they wish to take up bird 
study. 

The insect is another form of animal lif 
which offers plenty of opportunity for ob- 
servation. Insects are so abundant that we 
cannot pass a single hour out of doors i 
the summer without seeing hundreds of 
different forms. There are more kinds of 
insects than of all other animals put tc 
gether. Entomologists estimate that ther 
are now over three hundred thousand kiné 
described, and new species are being found 
continually. Many insects are very smal 
and are difficult to study, but there area 
great many that are so large and striking 
in appearance that we cannot help but m- 
tice them frequently and many of these we 
should learn to know. Such knowledge is 
of great practical importance for there art 
many insects that are injurious to man and 
to plants and animals which he wishes to 
raise. You can readily make valuable ant 
interesting collections of many kinds of in- 
sects, and if you wish to take this up, you 
can refer to Nature Guard leaflet Number 
49 for directions. Address the Natur 
Guard, Kingston, Rhode Island, Fred W. 
Cord, Professor of Agriculture. 





THE LOS ANGELES MEETING. 


J. M. GREENWOOD. 

or * years ago the National Education 

Association was organized, and it et 
tered upon a precarious existence for a ful 
period of thirty years, with the excepti0 
of the Madison session of 1884, when ! 
actually pulled itself out of debt only 
fall back again in 1885. Before the Topek 
session in 1886, James H. Canfield conceived 
the idea of having a few men become lit 
directors, by paying into the treasury of th 
association one hundred dollars each, 
order to have a reserved fund, so that! 
would not be necessary to spend much 0 
the time in having members of great lu 
power continually making appeals 
money to keep the association afloat 
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“passing around the hat” at every session. 
As a matter of history, on several occasions 
the president paid the expense of printing 
and distributing the programs out of his 
own money, and then he was seldom or 
never paid back. 

After the Topeka meeting the more active 
members, or rather those that had to do 
with the business side of the association, 
began to think seriously of a plan to put 
the association on its feet financially. 
Matters dragged on for a few years, till in 
1893 the plan was announced, after having 
been considered informally for some time, 
that a permanent endowment fund of at 
least a hundred thousand dollars should be 
secured, and the interest on the endowment 


used as a nucleus with which to defray the | 
current expenses, reinforced by annual dues. | 
This plan is known as the Calkins, Lane, | 
and Greenwood plan, because it was verb- | 


ally set forth in a meeting of the directors 
by myself, duly approved by these two 
gentlemen. Our meetings were well at- 
tended, and the fund grew beyond our ex- 
pectations. As soon as the “ pie hunters” 
learned from the annual reports of the 
treasurer from year to year of the money 
on hand, all sorts of schemes and devices 


were brought forward by letter, entreaty, | 


and otherwise, that this money should be | 
distributed on all kinds of wild, visionary, 


and irrational schemes. While I was treas- 
urer the importunities of the “ pie hunters ” 
were most extravagant. It were better, how- 
ever, to let their names be passed over in 
silence. 

In this connection it is only a matter of 
justice that I refer to Emerson E. White 
and Dr. W. L. Harris who always stood for 
the ideas embodied in the constitution and 
by-laws of the constitution of the associa- 
tion and the constitution of the council. 
Many of the older members will substan- 
tiate what I have here written. 

Passing over the events of the last two 
years hurriedly, the greatest matter dis- 
posed of at the Los Angeles meeting was 
the satisfaction of the new articles of in- 
corporation. Had the instrument been re- 
jected the association would now have no 
legal status, and it would now be an aggre- 
— of individuals instead of a corpora- 
ion, 

On all vital points I have not in twenty 
years seen such unanimity of feeling and 
action among the members. It was pro- 
Claimed to the teachers of America that 
the National Educational A\ssociation is 
not a union labor organization, and that it 
will not incorporate or adopt their plans. 
It emphasized the fact that the schools are 
for the benefit of the children of the 
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United States, and that teachers ought to 
be paid well for skillful and efficient work. 

The attendance was representative, and 
the papers were usually very good, fully 
up to the average, and the volume, when 
published, will contain several papers of 
a high order of merit. 

Investigations along several new lines 
will be carried forward during the present 
year, and in my judgment the year’s work, 
when summed up, will be regarded as epoch- 
making. 

The citizens of Los Angeles and of Cali- 
fornia did everything and more to make 
the meeting a splendid success, and no one 
who went to California will ever forget the 
many acts of kindness bestowed. Great 
are the Californians. 


. 
———____.@>- 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 


ILLIAN felt a glow of pride and pleas- 
ure in her success at the guessing- 
game in which some of the elderly guests 
in the summer hotel had invited her to join. 
“ We can’t expect to match our wits with 
a girl just out of high school,” said one of 
the party, with a kind smile at Lillian. 
“We might have known that she would 
recognize Boswell as the Englishman whose 
claim to fame rested upon a biography.” 

“ And she knew it was Pepys who chroni- 
cled small beer and great historical events 
in the same cryptic pages,” added a gray- 
haired gentleman. “ But if you will leave 
the room again, Miss Lillian, we’ll try to 
find a character that won’t be so easy for 
you.” 

When Lillian was recalled she was told 
that the person she was to guess was a 
leader, a lawmaker .and a magician, and 
celebrated for his meekness. After a few 
moments’ thought, she owned herself mys- 
tified. 

“He had stone tables,” a lady suggested. 

“Was it Hadrian?” Lillian asked. “He 
had lots of marble furniture.” 

“Ours is an Old Testament character,” 
remarked the gray-haired gentleman, smil-: 
ing, “ and he passed forty days on a mount.” 

Even this hint did not enlighten Lillian. 
“T’ll have to give up,” she said. 

“ Moses,” merrily chorused all the players. 

“Moses?” repeated Lillian. “Why did 
Moses preach the Sermon on the Mount?” 
The merriment died out of most of the 
elderly faces, and was replaced by a grave 
expression that made Lillian uncomfortable. 
“ Have I said something wrong?” she whis- ' 
pered to Mrs. Dorsey, her chaperon. 

“T think dear, we are all pgined to find 
you don’t know who preached the Sermon 
on the Mount,” was the gentle reply. 
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A few minutes later Lillian answered a 
tap at the door of her own room, and Mrs. 
Dorsey entered. 

“T thought when I missed you that may- 
be you were here alone,” she said, and then 
noticing Lillian’s tear-stained face, “ Why, 
my child, you mustn’t be unhappy.” 

“TI can’t help it. I know every one in 
the parlor was shocked at my ignorance 
about the Bible.” 

“Perhaps your ignorance is not alto- 
gether your fault. The Bible isn’t taught 
as it used to be. In my early days it was 
considered an important part of education, 
and I think the present almost total ne- 
glect of it in the home and school is a sad 
mistake. Children who are not brought up 
on the Scriptures as I was don’t know what 
they are missing. Aside from the great re- 
ligious and ethical value of a knowledge of 
it, a familiarity with the Bible is necessary 
for a good understanding of literature. Do 
you know why Mrs. Wharton named her 
novel ‘ The house of Mirth’ ?” 

“No,” answered Lillian. 

“Then search the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Do you know why Mrs. Deland called a 
<story ‘Many Waters’ ?” 

“No; I read it, and I couldn’t see any 
‘sense to the title.” 

“That was because you hadn’t read 
‘Solomon’s Song.’ These two names hap- 
pen to occur to me now, and as you 
become acquainted with the Bible, you will 
see what fulness and richness it has given 
to nearly all our literature.” 

“Well, I intend to become acquainted 
with it,” said Lillian. And she wrote home 
that night and asked her father to send her 
her mother’s Bible. 


BAD SPELLING AND PATRIOTIC 
SINGING. 

N the public schools of Gothan, accord- 
to a New York contemporary, the pupils 
sing “ The Star Spangled Banner,” among 
other selections of a patriotic character. 
Recently an order was issued by the Super- 
intendent of Schools that the pupils from 
II to 16 years of age, about 10,000 in all, 
in one of the boroughs, write three verses 
of the song from memory. The result was 
far from satisfactory, for of the 10,000 pa- 
pers submitted only 100 gave the stanzas 
correctly. For “the rocket’s red glare” 
many of the children wrote “the robin’s 
ted breast.” Not a few of the young pa- 
triots declared that “ bums were bursting in 
the air.” There were other mistakes equally 
ludicrous, all of which tended to show that 
the boys and girls have a most extraordi- 
nary conception of the poem of Francis 
Scott Key. In explanation of their ignor- 
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ance it is stated that children sing by pho. 
netics. This is not convincing, however, 
It rather seems to indicate that they have 
not been taught as thoroughly as they 
ought to be; that before they are required 
to sing the air of a patriotic song they 
should know the words, otherwise they can 
not sing with the intelligence which js 
essential to the interpretation of any kind 
of song. 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


. he committee which was sent by the 

Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial Education to investigate certain in- 
dustrial educational conditions in some of 
the most important European countries, 
and which consisted of Charles H. Wins- 
low, a member of the commission, and 
Charles H. Morse, the secretary and exect- 
tive officer, has brought back most interest- 
ing and valuable reports on what it has 
found by observation and personal inquiry. 

The information gathered includes not 
only an account of the various schools at 
present in operation, both as regards the 
courses of study and the administration 
and financing, but embraces as well the 
views of some of the foremost ‘authorities 
on industrial education, together with the 
attitude of both employers and employees 
toward the instruction provided by numer- 
ous schools operated by means of State, 
local and municipal subsidies, and by pri- 
vate funds. 

A very important element in this investi- 
gation was the obtaining at first hand of 
the opinions of those qualified to judge cor- 
cerning the effects of the plans at present 
in operation for giving industrial educa- 
tion to the youth of both sexes. 

England.—While in England there are 
national subsidies, and consequently na 
tional control of industrial education, yet 
the local conditions vary enormously, and 
no one place will stand as a representative 
example of the whole country, or even 0 
any extended section of it. There can be 
no doubt, however, as to the national and 
local awakening to the need of industrial 
education; but the existing social cond 
tions which have to be met, and which are 
not only peculiar to England but to the 
separate localities, will make progress slow 
and experimental. It seems to be a fact, 
however, that in general the industrial 
education movement is most active and 
farthest advanced in London. 

In Liverpool, with its great technical 
school, which cost upwards of half a mil- 
lion dollars, the conditions are most i 
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teresting. There are 1,500 pupils in the 
evening classes, but, except for some spe- 
cial summer classes of adults, this finely 
constructed and well-equipped building is 
unoccupied during the day-time, largely, 
perhaps, because it is feared that day-time 
industrial instruction would interfere with 
the regular public,schools by prematurely 
attracting pupils from them. As a rule, 


‘pupils do not apply for instruction in this 


school unless they> are working, or have 
worked, in the trade that they wish to 
study, the evening pupils being employed 
during the day-time in the occupation in 
which they seek instruction. 

The famous Manchester School of Tech- 
nology was visited, and, as was to be ex- 
pected of such an industrial city as Man- 
chester, this school was found to be housed 
in a magnificent building, which cost $1,- 
500,000, and run on a correspondingly large 
scale. The enormous running expenses are 
paid in part by the State, in part by the 
city and in part by students’ fees. 

In London the committee was enabled 
to get in touch with the new features which 
are there being introduced in the extension 
of industrial training. A matter of special 
interest is the Imperial College of Tech- 
nology, the formation of which has been 
authorized by the government. 

London seems to be fairly well provided 
with polytechnic schools of the class of 
those in Manchester and Liverpool, for it 
has seven such institutions, to which boys of 
sixteen to eighteen years of age are ad- 
mitted after a shortened course in the 
secondary schools. Its provisions for ele- 


mentary technical education assume enorm- 


ous proportions. 

It was evident on all sides that the work- 
ing conditions in England are quite differ- 
ent from those in this country, and even 
from those on the continent. The poor 
man’s chance for education, not only in 
the Liverpool séction but elsewhere, may 
be briefly summed up thus: Free elemen- 
tary education; fairly cheap secondary edu- 
cation; competitive scholarships for ad- 
vanced education. 

France-——The committee entered France 
by way of Boulogne, where the trades 
school was visited as representative of the 
trades instruction in smaller French cities. 
Here it was found that the mayor is in 
charge of the public schools, as well as of 
other municipal departments. Some of the 
points especially noticed regarding thé 
French industrial schools there and in the 
Department of the Seine, where the in- 
vestigations were mainly pursued, were 
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quite in contrast with those which had 
just been observed in Great Britain. In 
the latter country the schools are housed 
in new buildings, and the evening schools 
for apprentices seemed most popular. In 
France, on the contrary, the schools occupy 
older buildings, and there is a correspond- 
ing settled atmosphere to the instruction. 
In France, too, the pupils begin their trade 
studies as early as thirteen years of age, 
and the training received has a thoroughly 
recognized value in francs. The French 
schools are conducted on much more formal 
lines than in England, and some of the 
Paris schools draw upon the various de- 
partments of France as well as upon Paris 
for their pupils. The high character of the 
work in French schools is_ particularly 
noticeable,—even that. done by the youths 
whose ages do not exceed fifteen years. 

A decided tendency of these schools is 
to educate the pupils artistically as well as 
in skilful manipulation. Places in the 
schools are eagerly sought by ambitious 
young people who desire to prepare them- 
selves for higher positions in the trades, 
for they recognize that this education 
means greatly increased earning ability. 

Breadth of training in the French schools 
is indicated by the training given in the 
Estienne Professional School for Book- 
making, where during the first six months 
of instruction, the pupil is introduced to 
the rudiments of the various associated 
trades taught in the school; he is then re- 
quired to make a choice of one of the 
seventeen specific trades taught, and this 
he follows to the end of his course. 

In many of the schoois in Paris a mid- 
day meal is provided, at the modest price 
of 10 cents, which includes a course dinner 
and a bottle of wine. This is significant 
of the care taken of the health of the 
pupils. 

Switzerland.—The working of the Swiss 
schools was studied at Geneva, Berne and 
Zirich, each of which had its own special- 
ties to offer. In Geneva the Horological 
School occupies a foremost position. Dur- 
ing the summer months the hours of in- 
struction are from 7 to 6, and in the winter 
from 8 to 7, with an hour and a half of 
freedom in the middle of the day. During 
the year only four weeks vacation is 
allowed. Many workmen of extraordinary 
skill are developed by this school. One 
of the former students whose specialty was 
clock regulating earned 25,000 francs a 
year, and others earn 8,000 to 10,000 francs. 

The Technicum is one of the most im- 
portant schools, and its position is between 
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that of the apprentice school, which aims 
at turning out good, ordinary workmen, 
and the polytechnic school, which gives ad- 
vanced instruction for the education of 
architects and engineers. 

The Central School of Industrial Arts 
has been in existence since 1876. The cost 
of maintenance is 100,000 francs annually; 
of this, 76,000 francs is paid by the city 
and the remainder by the confederation. 
Pupils pay an entrance fee of 5 francs, but 
there are no other charges. 

The Apprenticeship School in Berne has 
four departments, which offer instruction 
in the trades of machinists, cabinet mak- 
ing, locksmithing and tinsmithing. The 
expenses are borne by the city, the Canton 
of Berne, the Swiss Federation and the 
sale of the products of the school. Tuition 
is free to Swiss pupils, who must be over 
fifteen years of age and possess an ele- 
mentary school education. 

In Ziirich the expense of the present 
system is divided as follows: The canton 
contributes 40,000 francs and the Federal 
Government from 80,000 to 100,000 francs. 

In Switzerland an ordinary day laborer 
receives 3 francs a day, a tinsmith 3% 
francs, and a machinist ordinarily 5 francs 
and in some cases 8 or g francs. In gen- 
eral, the Swiss workmen receive more than 
those in France or Germany, the average 
pay being 31% francs a week. 

By the new law for apprentice instruc- 
tion, which was voted on by the voters of 
the whole country, all apprentices in 
Switzerland will be obliged to attend their 
department schools. 

That there is at present no uniform 
system of industrial education throughout 
Switzerland is due to the lack of means 
and not to the lack of interest in the matter. 

Germany.—The industrial schools of Ger- 
many are justly celebrated for their thor- 
ough, systematic and comprehensive in- 
struction. They cover the whole educa- 
tional period: there are the lower industrial 
schools, which connect directly with the 
common schools, and thus become con- 
tinuation schools and give training to 
workmen; the higher industrial schools 
which correspond to our technical colleges 
and produce the leading technologists; and 
the middle industrial schools for pupils who 
have gone through the lower industrial 
schools, but who desire to shorten the 
period of higher education, although they 
wish to prepare themselves to become upper 
foremen or assistant superintendents. 

As a usual thing, the instruction in the 
lower schools is given in the evening and 
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on Sundays; but there is a general move- 
ment towards carrying on all this instruc- 
tion in the day time, as is now chiefly done 
in the city of Munich, where these schools 
are found in their greatest perfection. In 
fact, it is with surprise that the foreign in- 
quirer views the elaborate preparations 
made by this city for its youthful learners 
of trades. It is by a combination of the 
financial resources of the city, the trade 
guilds and the Central Government that the 
great expense of these schools is met. But 
their importance is fully realized. At- 
tendance upon these schools is compulsory 
for apprentices. In the lower industrial 
schools of Munich instruction in about 
forty different trades is provided. It was 
noted that in many of these schools the 
instruction is still too theoretical. 

In Germany, as in the other European 
countries, the State takes the liveliest in- 
terest in the encouragement of local in- 
dustries. In one of the Munich technical 
schools, whose building cost half a million 
marks, the annual expense of maintenance 
is 80,000 marks, of which the State con- 
tributes one half and the city the other half. 
In another of the Munich schools, where 
there are some 1,800 pupils, with a teaching 
staff of 100, the equipment is most com- 
plete; in the printing department, for in- 
stance, 28,000 marks were expended on 
machinery alone. 

Of the special industrial schools in Ger- 
many, those devoted to textile industries 
are among the most interesting; and here 
again was found a lower school for the 
training of workmen and a higher school 
for the development of superintendents and 
specializing experts. 

Berlin is, with its great school of arts 
and its industrial art museums, without 
question, the great centre of industrial art 
in Germany. These institutions offer both 
day and evening instruction, and the classes 
are well attended, the total number of 
pupils running well up into the hundreds. 

It has been distinctly recognized in Ger- 
many that there must be a proper blend- 
ing of purely educational and purely in- 
dustrial forces in order to produce the 
desired effects in industrial education; 
nevertheless, in this combination it has been 
the industrial force which has had the ad- 
ministrative duties to perform, and the 
purely educational force has been active 
chiefly in an advisory capacity. 

Thus we find that Germany is giving the 
same careful consideration to its industrial 
schools that it has given to its common 
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schools, which have brought about such 
splendid results. 

Belgium—In Belgium industrial educa- 
tion is taken most seriously; but those who 
have it in charge deplore the fettering 
which they experience, due to established 
traditions. In Brussels the industrial 
school work is largely confined to evening 
instruction; but in the day industrial 
schools the hours of instruction are usually 
from 8:30 to 12 and from 1:30 to 4. School 
keeps six days in the week, and only fifteen 
days in the year are granted for holidays. 
While some of the Belgium schools are 
free, in others rather high tuition is 
charged. 

The Belgium school for training pupils 
professionally in the machinist’s trade offers 
a course of three years. In the first year 
all pupils take the same general course, but 
after that each specializes in some branch 
of machinist’s work. Many of the former 
pupils of the school now occupy prominent 
positions. The expenses of the school are 
paid by the city, the province and the State. 
None of the products of the school are sold 
in the open market. This school is but 


typical of others found in the large cities 
of Belgium. 


In these various schools a 
specialty is made of teaching the local in- 
dustries. 

The industrial school for girls in Brus- 
sels is in many respects one of the most 
markedly successful schools visited by the 
committee. Not only was there a great 
variety of industries represented, but the 
instruction in each was unusually complete. 
The pupils possessed an air of intelligence 
which betokened keen interest in their work 
and the high degree of success with which 
their studies had been pursued. Girls enter 
this school at the age of twelve or there- 
abouts, and remain four or five years. 
General studies, the conduct and manage- 
ment of a household, and special trades, 
such as dressmaking, millinery and cooking, 
or commercial training, form the order of 
instruction. The fees of this school are 
100 francs a year. The whole school plan 
is to educate the girls so that they may per- 
form their duties equally well as wives or 
workwomen. A second school of this type 
is found in Brussels, and others in vari- 
ous parts of Belgium. 

The professional school of carpentry in 
Brussels, which has been in operation for 
only three years, offers a course of four 
years, the first year being devoted to gen- 
eral studies. It aims to turn out a good 
workman at the end of the course, at about 
the age of eighteen years, instead of forc- 
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ing the youth to go through the long ap- 
prenticeship at present customary. A visit- 
ing syndicate of carpenters, composed of 
members from various parts of the country, 
recently visited the school, and after in- 
specting the work expressed their approval 
of the institution. This school is main- 
tained by appropriations from the city and 
the State. One of the features of this 
school is the close relationship which it 
establishes with the parents of the pupils. 

Holland—In Amsterdam a visit was 
paid to the school for metal workers. This 
school will be classed as a pre-apprentice- 
ship school, it not being claimed that a 
trade is taught completely. There are 
given courses in wood work, forging and 
ornamental iron work and machine shop 
practice; the pupils entering at about four- 
teen years of age, and remaining in the 
school two years, each pupil taking all the 
courses. One half of the time is devoted to 
shop work, the other half to the theory of 
the various branches taught in the shops 
and to drawing. The school is very thor- 
ough, and it is said that the graduates are 
taking leading positions in the various 
trades. It is believed by the principal of 
the school that this general foundation for 
apprenticeship is invaluable to the pupils. 
It is hoped that later specialized work in 
the three trades will follow the general 
courses; this to occupy from one to two 
years, 

For three years after graduation the 
pupils of this school are required to report 
to the school the names of their employers, 
amount of wages received and the char- 
acter of the work performed. In this man- 
ner the officials of the school keep in touch 
with its former pupils. 

Scotland.—In Scotland the two represen- 
tative institutions devoted to industrial ed- 
ucation are the Heriot-Watt College at 
Edinburgh and the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College at Glasgow. 
The work of the former school embraces 
day, evening and summer courses along the 
lines of applied education. 

Edinburgh posseses a museum in which 
there is a wonderful collection of mechan- 
ical models, which not only illustrate the 
mechanical construction of the machines, 
but also show the movements of their parts 
when put in operation by the observer by 
simply pressing a button. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College at Glasgow is housed in 
a new building of imposing proportions. 
Originating as long ago as 1796 as Ander- 
son’s College, it owes its existence to John 
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Anderson, professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, who was in 
the habit of visiting the local works and 
thus becoming acquainted at first hand with 
the trade industries of Glasgow and the 
men who carried them on and did the 
work. In 1886 this college was united with 
other local institutions to form the great 
school which is now conducted under the 
present name. It was the declared object 
of the school “to afford suitable education 
to those who wished to qualify themselves 
for following an industrial profession or 
trade.” The expressed purpose of this 
school is not to supersede the ordinary ap- 
prenticeship, but rather to supplement it. 

There has been spent on the building 
nearly a million dollars, and an additional 
expenditure of $350,000 is planned for. 
The equipment has cost $125,000, and an 
additional $150,000 is deemed necessary to 
place the instruction on the desired basis. 

The total attendance on the school is 
about 6,000 students, three-fourths of 
whom are evening pupils. It should be 
distinctly noted that about 70 per cent. of 
the day students and 80 per cent. of the 
evening students are over twenty years of 
age. The day students come from all parts 
of the British Islands and the Colonies, 
while practically all the important works 
within twenty-five miles of Glasgow are 
represented in the evening classes. 

Ireland.—Few persons outside of Ireland 
are aware of the extensive provision made 
for industrial education in Ireland. The 
matter is considered of such importance 
that a sum of no less than a million dollars 
is spent annually in this island for this 
object, and this with a population not very 
much larger than that of Massachusetts. 
Of this sum $250,000 is contributed by the 
local authorities and the remainder by the 
Council of Agriculture. 

It is significant that the work of giving 
industrial training in Ireland is in charge of 
a department bearing the title “ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland,” thus placing agriculture 
and the handicrafts on the same plane. 
This department is of recent creation, and 
the impulse given by it to science and 
technical instruction may be realized when 
it is stated that in 1900 but 6 secondary 
schools possessed laboratories, while in 
1907, 265 of these schools are equipped 
with these important adjuncts. 

An elaborate scheme has been prepared 
for the technical training of all classes 
which desire to pursue some special trade 
or handicraft calling, and schools appro- 





priate to their needs have been established, 
The larger cities have established technical 
institutes on a most elaborate scale in 
which various trade and academic courses 
are offered. Prominent among _ these 
schools are the Municipal Technical Insti- 
tute at Dublin, Cork and at Belfast. These 
schools are housed in magnificent buildings 
and possess thorough equipment for trade 
instruction. 

There are 800 boys attending the Dublin 
Industrial School. They have been sent 
there by the courts, not as a rule for 
criminal offences, but on account of the in- 
ability or indisposition of the parents to 
properly support them. The school is in 
charge of the Christian Brothers, and the 
government pays about 7 shillings per week 
for the board and care of each boy. Pupils 
were found here ranging in age from six 
to sixteen years, they being discharged 
upon arrival at the latter age. The pupils 
of this school seemed happy and well 
nourished. It was learned that the boys in 


the majority of cases regretted leaving the 
school upon arrival at the age of sixteen, 
and that practically all the graduates were 
making a success of life. 

A visit to Killarney was particularly in- 
teresting, for here were found two schools 


of lace making, each conducted at a con- 
vent. Girls are taken at from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, and are taught vari- 
ous branches of hand lace making. 

Two schools visited in Cork were of 
particular interest. The first was_ the 
Christian Brothers School. This is a large 
school, fully equal to the typical Massa- 
chusetts manual training schools. In the 
theoretical departments of this school it 
was observed that the walls of the rooms 
were lined with cases which contained ex- 
hibits showing the complete history of all 
the industries of Ireland, from the raw ma 
terial to the finished product. On the 
whole, it was the finest museum seen by 
this committee in any school. 

The committee visited an industrial 
school for girls corresponding in rank to 
the industrial school for boys, but on 4 
much smaller scale. This school is ™ 
charge of the nuns of the convent. 

A visit was made to the city of Belfast 
where an interesting day was spent in the 
Belfast Technical School, which is housed 
in a fine building that was paid for by th 
city. This school is supported by the «tly 
with a subsidy from the national govefi- 
ment of about one-half the cost of mail 
tenance. The school is equipped for the 
teaching of a large variety of trades and is 
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attended by both day and evening classes; 
the laboratories are unusually fine. 

It has been said by some that this educa- 
tion was forced upon Ireland by the British 
government. Such is certainly not the 
case, because the initiative must be taken 
by the local authorities, who after the ap- 
propriation of certain sums of money for 
the school, voted upon by the people of 
the locality, receive a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. 

In all countries visited, interviews were 
held with men conversant with labor in- 
terests, from whom it was learned that the 
industrial schools were looked upon with 
much favor by representatives of organized 
labor. 


FALLACY IN DIET. 


IEBIG, who ranks among chemists as 
Hannibal ranks among generals and 
as Dante ranks among poets, taught that 
muscular energy is derived from the assimi- 
lation of proteid foods. The organic food- 
stuffs, it must be remembered, are of three 
distinct types. Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, 
the famous physiological chemist of Yale 
classifies all digestible forms of nutrition 
into proteids or albuminous foodstuffs, 
carbohydrates and fats. “ All animal and 
vegetable foods, whatever their nature and 
whatever their origin, are composed simply 
of representatives of one or more of these 
three classes of food principles.” Now 
proteid substances, regarded with such an 
appreciative eye by Liebig, have the special 
characteristic of containing about sixteen, 
per cent. of nitrogen. “In addition, they 
contain on an average 52 per cent. of car- 
bon, 7 per cent. of hydrogen, 23 per cent. of 
oxygen and a slight percentage of sulfur.” 
Proteid or albuminous substances constitute 
the chemical basis of all living cells, 
whether animal or vegetable. “This 
means, expressed in different language, that 
the organic substance of all organs and 
tissues, whether of animals or plants, is 
made up principally of proteid matter.” 
Thus proteid substances occupy a special 
‘importance in human diet, of animal diet 
generally, in fact. 

To say, as the scientific press is now 
Practically saying, that the effect of Dr. 
Chittenden’s new work on the “ Nutrition 
of Man,” published by F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, is to prove the proposi- 
tion that energy is more adequately derived 
from vegetable foods than from proteids, is 
to herald the collapse of a fundamental 
fallacy in diet. “The great weight of 
Liebig’s authority,” says London Science, 
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“influenced physiologists even when Fick 
and Wislicenus in 1865 made an ascent of 
the Faulhorn on a diet which was free from 
nitrogen, and were able to show that 
vigorous and even severe muscular work 
does not necessarily increase the decom- 
position of proteid material.” The source 
of muscular energy has been in dispute 
from that day until the appearance of Dr. 
Chittenden’s work, a study which, as the 
authorities agree, settles the question 
against Liebig. “ Dr. Chittenden’s experi- 
ments compel us,” writes a well-known au- 
thority on diet in the London Atheneum, 
a paper whose scientific judgment carries 
great weight, “to reject Liebig’s teaching 
and to accept the more difficult proposition 
that nitrogenous tissue change in the body . 
is fairly constant under all conditions, and 
that nitrogen equilibrium can easily be 
maintained on an amount of proteid food, 
which is not more than one-third of the 
minimum usually considered necessary.” 
To the same effect writes the Paris Revue 
Scientifique, not to mention the London 
Lancet and medical organs of equal 
celebrity. 

The upshot of Dr. Chittenden’s work is 
that in any diet worthy of the name vege- 
table foods, containing relatively little 
nitrogen, should prevail. “ Animal foods, 
with their higher nitrogen values, must be 
greatly subordinate if the nitrogen or pro- 
teid assimilation is to be maintained at a 
level commensurate with true physiological 
requirements.” The practice of eating 
more than enough is thus represented as 
“the predominant dietetic sin.” But with 
the contemporary standards of diet, as fixed 
by the gastronomical habits of every-day 
existence, there is reason to fear that the 
predominant dietetic sin of this age will be 
indulged in throughout a somewhat indefi- 
nite future. Underfeeding has its perils, 
bet it is “comparatively rare.” Not that 
Dr. Chittenden advocates any particular 
diet. He says the adoption of dietary 
habits that aim to accord with the physio- 
logical requirements of the body need not 
entail “a crucifying of the flesh” or a dis- 
regard of personal likes and dislikes. A 
reasonable intelligence combined with a dis- 
position to exercise the same degree of 
judgment and care in the nutrition of the 
body as is expended on other matters of 
no greater importance pertaining to the in- 
dividual, to the household or to business 
interests, are all that is needed to bring 
about harmony between every-day dietary 
habits and the nutritive requirements of the 
body. There is no occasion, unless one 
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finds pleasure and satisfaction in so doing, 
to resort to a limited dietary of nuts and 
fruits, to become an ardent disciple of 
vegetarianism, to adopt a cereal diet, to ad- 
jure meats entirely or to follow in an 
intensive fashion any particular dietary 
hobby. 

Dr. Chittenden’s experiments were so 
scientifically carried out, in the opinion of 
those scientific organs which comment 
upon them, that there can be no cavil at the 
soundness of the conclusion to which they 
lead. He took thirteen men of the hospital 
corps of the United States Army and sub- 
mitted them to a course of diet for six 
months. The men were under military 
discipline throughout the experiment. The 
. food administered to each was of known 
composition. The weight of proteid in- 
jected was known. This amount was re- 
duced gradually. The amount of food was 
kept at such a volume as to insure each 
man enough to eat. The bodily weights of 
the individuals remained unaltered, prac- 
tically. But the muscular tone and the 
muscular strength showed a surprising in- 
crease. 

Eight university athletes were subjects of 
the second series of experiments. During 
their five months’ dieting the daily intake 
of proteid food by each individual was re- 
duced more than half. All showed gain in 
muscular power. All suffered less from 
fatigue after vigorous muscular effort than 
formerly. Physical and mental endurance 
increased. 

The effect of a low proteid diet on dogs 
was ascertained through the final experi- 
ment. Dogs were available in the capacity 
of carnivores or “high proteid” animals. 
“It has been thought for year that dogs 
and other flesheaters could not long survive 
a marked diminution in the proteids of their 
food—an idea fostered by the experiments 
of Munk, Rosenheim, Watson and Hunter.” 
Doctor Chittenden supplies arguments for 
the theory that the want of success in 
previous cases depended less on the reduc- 
tion of the proteid than on the conditions 
of past experiments. He gave his dogs 
more freedom. He changed their food to 
a greater extent than was the case in the 
previous experiments. “A dog,” he says, 
“does not thrive when restricted to a 
purely vegetable diet, and a little animal 
food seems necessary to keep up its health 
and strength, and this suffices even though 
the daily nitrogen intake and fuel value of 
the diet are restricted to a level below that 
of the vegetable dietary.” Altogether, 
then, as Doctor Chittenden sums the matter 





up, a diet which conforms to the true nutri- 
tive requirements of the body must neces- 
sarily lead toward vegetable foods.—Cur- 
rent Literature. 


CHILD STUDY. 


NE meeting of this section was held, 

on Wednesday morning at 8:30 

o'clock. At the hour named but one officer 

of the department, the treasurer, Dr. W. 

W. Deatrick, of Kutztown, was present, 

who called the section to order and pre- 
sided during the session. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, Principal of Public 
School No. 120 (special), New York City, 
was introduced and spoke briefly on “ Some 
Practical Schemes for Dealing with the 
Truant and Bad Boy.” The remarks of 
Miss Jones proved to be-most interesting, 
especially to those members of the section 
whose work is in city schools. 


DEALING WITH BAD BOYS. 


What I shall have to say to you to-day 
will consist mainly of answers to questions 
that have been asked me regarding the 
practical details of organization and man- 
agement in classes for boys who are tru- 
ant or “bad”: 

1. Size of classes. Each teacher has 
only fifteen, each one of whom is at times, 
equal in himself to a class of fifty. It 
is impossible for a teacher to keep in close, 
individual touch with any larger number. 
Time and strength will not permit of her 
becoming sufficiently intimately acquainted 
with conditions influencing the boy, both 
in and out of school, if the number be any 
larger. 

2. Course of study. We follow the 
regular course of study for New York City 
schools, except with the following varia- 
tions: Every boy is exercised in shop and 
gymnasium practice for at least two hours 
weekly, regardless of grade. Music is 
limited to song-singing. Special emphasis 
is laid upon the teaching of English, all 
other work being made to bear a close 
relation to the task of making English- 
speaking citizens of what is largely a very 
ignorant foreign element. 

3. Parental and neighborhood aid or 
opposition. Parental aid is won by definite 
instruction to the parents concerning their 
duties and responsibilities, followed by 
constant pressure upon them to make them 
fulfill those duties. Frequently we meet 
secret opposition from parents, but this is 
quickly discovered and sharply handled. 
Neighborhood opposition was at first a great 
difficulty, so that we had to have police 
protection, and teachers were sometimes 
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insulted on the streets. To-day, no such 
thing could happen. The real difficulty even 
then resulted from attempts to undermine 
our influence by young men, neighborhood 
toughs, who feared the loss of the labors 
of the small boys who had been both their 
tools and their scapegoats. 

4. Physical condition of boys of this 
character. Not one boy yet examined has 
been given a clear physical record. Dis- 
eases, defects and abnormalities, more or 
less pronounced and resulting from con- 
genital causes, accident, or neglect, appear 
in every case. So far we have accom- 
plished very little in our efforts to remedy 
this state of affairs. Parents, who will 
readily sign papers giving authority to 
thrash a boy or to confine him in an insti- 
tution absolutely refuse to permit medical 
treatment, owing, chiefly, to ignorant or 
superstitious fears. Consequently we are 
forced to work slowly. Other great hin- 
drances are poverty and the boys’ own un- 
willingness to submit. Still we are ac- 
complishing something, and hope to use 
that little as a means of influencing others. 

5. Types of “badness” encountered. It 
is almost impossible to classify as types 
the boys who come to us, except along 
very broad lines. One or two specific in- 
stances may answer the question. M. C. 
was a neighborhood “terror,” known in 
many streets and many schools. By screams 
and simulated fits he had always frightened 
into compliance with his own desires every 
one who attempted to control him. By 
his powers to amuse and interest his mates 
and by his shrewd cunning ways, he ruled 
in whatever class he was placed. He was 
and is an adept thief, a “handy boy” for 
gangs of older thieves and a skillful worker 
on his own account. He was always armed 
with stones, bricks, slingshot or blackjack, 
so that he was physically feared. During 
his first weeks with us, life was almost un- 
endurable but for once he met force, cun- 
ning, and fearlessness greater than his own, 
and backed by determination and patience. 
We destroyed his influence with his school- 
mates by putting him into a room with 
larger, older boys who soon taught him 
his place, stripped him of his weapons, and 
incidentally of his prestige. This paved 
the way for the next step, the securing of 
obedience to school rules and work without 
.the screams and simulated fits. The thiev- 
ing proclivities we have not yet conquered, 
for just as we were beginning to hope that 
some good was being accomplished, he was 
caught and imprisoned for. an offence much 
slighter than many he had previously com- 
mitted without arrest. His term expires in 
September when he will return to us. We 
had succeeded in making him a quiet, or- 
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derly, respectful lad in regular, punctual 
attendance and we hope to accomplish more. 

E. L. was the black sheep of his family, 
disliked, neglected, often unjustly punished, 
and forced to secure clothing for himself 
or go without. Of course he was bitter, 
ugly, hateful, and of course he stole. 
Wouldn’t you? And of course he was a 
truant and herded with bad boys and men 
and fought and raged what little time he 
spent in his house. What did we do? 
First, we clothed him; second, we obtained 
employment for him outside of school hours 
whereby he could have honest money for 
his needs; third, we openly espoused his 
cause against his family and promised him 
immunity from all punishment so long as 
he was faithful and obedient in school; 
fourth, we forced that father to listen to 
reason, followed up the older brother until 
we convicted him of forcing the younger 
one into wrongdoing and then made the 
parents see their injustice. It has all taken 
time, patience, money, indomitable hope- 
fulness, and we are not sure yet of ulti- 
mate success, for how can we tell what 
will happen when he leaves us? but now 
he is a thoroughly reformed boy. 

A. B. was a crap-shooter, cigarette fiend, 
used language unique in profanity and 
filth, and was openly defiant, even to at- 
tempting violence when a teacher tried to 
make him learn, although he was not a 
truant at all after the very first. We dis- 
covered the father to be helpless, as the 
result of an injury; the mother, willing 
but inefficient; three smaller children, one 
blind from trachoma because there was no 
one to take her daily to a hospital for 
treatment. The boy is strong, fairly in- 
telligent, although without any aptitude for 
mental labor. He had applied for per- 
mission to go to work, in order to relieve 
his family needs, about which he felt deeply. 
Unable to prove his age, he was forced 
back into school. Resentful at the loss of 
work and money, embittered by injustice 
and want, he became the character de- 
scribed. We secured aid from charitable 
organizations for the family; frankly 
sympathized with him; promised him that 
he should go to work in a few months. He 
is past sixteen now and helping himself. 


At the conclusion of the address the sub- 
ject was opened for general discussion, 
which was participated in by Miss Neville 
of the “ Misfit School,’ Altoona; Miss 
Flora Campbell, of Indiana; Mr. Lester, 
of Beaver County; Miss Janet Campbell, 
of Charleroi; and Dr. J. P. Welsh, of State 
College. Among other things Dr. Welsh 
remarked: “This is a good time and a 
good place to emphasize the necessity for 
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child-study. But child-study is not of im- 
portance only in a school for incorrigibles. 
It is just as essential in all elementary 
schools, whether there be incorrigibles or 
not, as in the truant schools described by 
Miss Jones. It is important for every 
teacher and in every school, from the 
kindergarten upwards.” 

The hour for the general sesions of the 
Association being near, the discussion was 
closed and the section proceeded to effect 
an organization for the year 1907-8. The 
election resulted in the choice of Dr. W. 
W. Deatrick, Professor of Psychology and 
Higher English in the Keystone State Nor- 
mal School, Kutztown, Pa., as President, 
and Dr. E. W. Runkle, Dean of the School 
of History and Philosophy in the State 
College, Bellefonte, Pa., as Secretary and 
Treasurer.—State Meeting at Greensburg. 


—————— < —————- 


SPEED OF THOUGHT. 
HE phrase “as quick as thought” is 
familiar enough, but compared with 
other forms of energy thought cannot claim 
any great credit for the swiftness with 
which its behests are carried out. For 


example, light travels through space at the 


rate of 186,000 miles per second, and elec- 
tricity similarly puts a girdle around the 
earth at a speed well nigh incalculably 
swift. Our own mental and nervous pro- 
cesses vary greatly in individual cases in 
respect of their speed. It is curious to re- 
flect that the characteristics of a person in 
respect to his particular mode of getting 
through life probably depend largely on 
the rate of discharge of his nervous force 
from nerve cells to and through his nerves. 

The question has arisen how fast nervous 
impulses travel along nerves, and at what 
rate, therefore, are the thoughts we con- 
ceive when transformed into nerve force 
propagated from brain to the muscles they 
are destined to bring into play. Nerve 
force, says the Illustrated London News, 
has been duly measured in respect of its 
speed by aid of the elaborate apparatus 
with which the physiological laboratory to- 
day is supplied. In man the average rate 
has been set down at about 114 feet per 
second. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the 
rate at which messages of the bodily tele- 
graph systems are sent from nerve centres 
along motor nerves or those destined to 
bring muscles into play. But a second 
class of nerves exists in the body, and these 
last are called sensory, because their duty 
lies in the opposite direction. 
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They convey messages from the body to 
nerve centres, these last acting, like the 
police, on information received, and dealing 
with such messages as occasion and our 
bodily interests demand. It would seem 
that conduction in the sensory nerves is 
quicker than in the motor ones. 

Investigators give different rates, vary- 
ing from about 168 feet to 675 feet per 
second; an average rate being about 282 
feet. One investigator found that to call 
up the name of a printed word he required 
the ninth of a second; a letter required the 
sixth of a second; a picture a quarter of a 
second, and a color a third. 


2 ----- 


GALLANT OLD REGIMENT. 

OMe reunions of the soldiers of regi- 

ments that took part in the war trom 
1861 to 1865, to prevent: the disruption of 
national government, have a more pathetic 
interest as the era of the war recedes into 
the past. Soon their organizations and 
themselves will be but a memory. One 
of these gallant regiments which, with the 
exception of a single company, was re- 
cruited in Lancaster County, had, from first 
to last, over nineteen hundred names upon 
its muster rolls. Of this large number but 
225 are now living. At its annual reunion 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Mayor of the city, 
made the address of welcome, much as 
follows: 

Captain Edgerly and Men of the Seventy- 
Ninth Pennsylvania: You are the survivors 
of one of the best drilled and most efficient 
regiments of the Civil War that rocked a 
continent nearly a half century ago, and 
fixed the status and destiny of the United 
States of America as a world-power of the 
first importance. I greet you in your annual 
reunion to-day. 

Your ranks are not now filled as they 
were when, with the easy swinging gait of 
veteran soldiery, under rifle and knapsack. 
you marched these familiar streets to drum- 
beat and heartbeat, on your way again to 
the front after your furlough upon re- 
enlistment in 1864. You were then a P. V. 
V. Regiment—Pennsylvania Veteran Volun- 
teers—and a grand marching and fighting 
organization such as had never before and 
may never again be seen upon these streets. 
You were then going into the four 
months’ fight from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
Sherman’s march to the sea, and all that 
followed in those thrilling days of triumph 
for the cause of righteous Government and 
the Union of these States. Most of those 
who marched with you have long since 
“gone over to the majority.” You are 
graybeards and grandfathers. But though 
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you have not now that strength and mastery 
of movement which in the old days made 
men lift their hats in heartfelt respect, and 
their voices in cheering enthusiasm, for 
your valor and your achievements—like 
Ulysses and his men, “that which you are 
you are, one equal temper of heroic hearts 
made weak by Time and Fate,” indeed, but 
strong in love of country still, and with 
no less patriotic devotion than of old to 
the land of your birth or of your adoption 
and to the flag that symbolizes its nation- 
ality. 

The Civil War in which you took such 
honorable part came to an end more than 
forty years ago, and it is getting to be 
ancient history. It is taking its place with 
the Mexican War, the news of which, re- 
ceived from week to week in the “ Dollar 
Newspaper,” it was my business as a lad 
to read to a venerable blind man, my grand- 
father, then but a few years older than I 
am now. Back of that was the “ War of 
1812,” and beyond that, not so far away 
as your great struggle from our present 
era, is the War of the Revolution. The 
“threescore and seven years ago” of 
Abraham Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, 
in 1863, have grown to be sixscore and 
eleven years. So that these four wars, as 


we look back upon them, seem to mark a 
group of historic periods that belong to- 


gether—and all of them to a distant past. 
Since the Titanic struggle of 1861-65, which 
closed this series of wars, we have had the 
wars in Cuba and the Philippines, wholly 
different in character and purpose, to mark 
amore modern era. But towering beyond 
them, and immeasurably above them, are 
the first and last of these wars, two historic 
landmarks of “the times that tried men’s 
souls,” the nearest of them radiant with 
the splendor of your achievments and those 
of your brothers in arms on land and sea. 

It was your fortune to go to the Army 
of the West. You had in Colonel Ham- 
bright a tireless drillmaster, who held 
prompt obedience and strict discipline the 
first of military virtues. Drill was a pas- 
sion with him—he had a will of iron in 
this direction—and for a year you marched 
back and forth over the State of Kentucky, 
often on forced marches, in search of and 
on the watch for the enemy, drilling all the 
while, until you were hammered into such 
shape that the regiment was a unit, whose 
mobile parts fitted wonderfully to one an- 
other, so that a thousand men moved and 
stood and fought almost as one man. 

At Chaplin Hills (Perryville), Kentucky, 
you found the enemy, or they found you. 

ere, on October 8, 1862, as a part of 
Rousseau’s brigade, you had your baptism 
of fire and blood, losing nearly one-third of 
the regiment in killed and wounded. Your 
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splendid discipline enabled you to hold on 
for hours, and aid greatly in halting the 
stubborn advance of an enemy confident 
of victory. It was the testimony of the 
general officers that no regiment contributed 
more to this victory than the Seventy-ninth 
Pennsylvania. General Bragg said of this 
battle, “ For the time engaged, it was the 
severest and most desperately-contested en- 
gagement within my knowledge.” And 
General McCook speaks of it as “ the blood- 
iest battle of modern times for the numbers 
(over 13,000) engaged on our side.” 

This was followed by constant marching, 
skirmishing, fighting. Stone River, Chat- 
tanooga, Chickamauga are proud names 
worthily emblazoned upon your banners. 
After the three dreadful days of Chicka- 
mauga in a letter from my brother giving 
some account of the battle, he said: “ And 
Bennie kept his flag flying all the time.” 
It was just what he would do, to the death— 
our Fire Chief Vondersmith who is with us 
to-day. 

I exchanged letters at short intervals 
with two correspondents during all the 
while your regiment was in service, and so 
was always in close touch with all your 
movements. Like the rest of us, they are 
both yet living. One of these, my brother, 
Wm. S. McCaskey, was First Sergeant of 
Company B until the battle of Chaplin 
Hills, and a Captain at the close of the 
war. He is now Major General in com- 
mand of the Department of Dakota, and 
will retire one month from to-day, at the 
age of sixty-four, after forty-six years of 
active military service. He has the unique 
record of being the last officer and the last 
man who saw service during the entire 
war, from the Fall of Sumter to the sur- 
render at Appomattox, to retire from the 
military service of the United States. The 
other Lieut. James H. Marshall—the effi- 
cient commissary of your regiment, an 
essential man in the camp and on the 
march—has spent nearly forty years in the 
post-office of the city of Lancaster. He is 
absent from your ranks to-day, having, to 
the gratification of his many friends, just 
rallied from what seemed a mortal illness. 

Lancaster city and county followed you 
with keenest interest, anxiety often, in those 
brave old days. To many of us the thrill 
of the heroic life is in them yet. Thousands 
went from our midst into the field,—three 
months men, nine months men and men 
scattered through all arms of the service— 
and wherever our gallant boys went they 
gave good account of themselves in the 
eyes of a grateful people. Everywhere 
at home also we had patriotic men and 
women upholding the hands of the men at 
Harrisburg, at Washington, and at the 
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front. But foremost of all, conspicuous 
above all others, Lancaster county had 
Thaddeus Stevens, the Old Commoner, the 
second man in power and influence at 
Washington,—and in the field the Seventy- 
ninth Pennsylvania Regiment. 


At the annual meeting of the Colored 
Order of Odd Fellows of Pennsylvania, the 
Veteran Employees of the Philadelphia 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ Association—all 
of which were also held in Lancaster in the 
month of September—Mayor McCaskey 
made address of welcome as follows: 


COLORED ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS 


LaDIESs AND GENTLEMEN: I take pleasure 
in welcoming you to the city of Lancaster 
on this, the twenty-sixth meeting of the 
District Grand Lodge of the United Order 
of Odd Fellows of Pennsylvania, in associa- 
tion with the District Household of Ruth. 
Meetings of this kind are both official and 
social in character. They encourage effort, 
stimulating hope and energy. May I occupy 
a few minutes of your time by some sug- 
gestive thoughts that may not be inappro- 
priate at your opening session? 

How is it that you and I have been born 
into this wonderful world? How is it that 
we have been allowed the high privilege of 


life upon this particular planet, ninety mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, with all its 
splendid incentives and opportunities for 
growth.and development to better things, 
of which we are so little conscious and for 


which we feel so little gratitude? I do 
not know, nor does any one know. It is 
almost as if we awoke from sleep, and, 
without effort of our own, found ourselves 
in a land of free thought, free speech, free 
schools, a free press, and a free ballot, by 
which we can make known our will and 
wish in the administration of civil and other 
affairs. 

How is it that you are black and I am 
white, another yellow, and still a fourth a 
red man? I do not know, nor does any 
man. But be the color what it may, if the 
heart is warm and the brain clear, the child 
may be trained into a manhood or woman- 
hood worthy of a son of God and an heir 
of immortality. We think of Lyman Abbott 
and Theodore Roosevelt and Booker Wash- 
ington and Marquis Ito and Doctor East- 
man as men, without regard to race or 
color. 

I am no better as a white man than you 
as a black man. The law of the State nor 
the law of God gives to me any more rights 
or privileges than it does to you. God is 
no respecter of persons, and His law is 
no less kind to me than to you. Work is 
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the law of human life. If we know the 
duty of it, the joy of it, and are diligent 
in well-doing, it must be well with us, If 
we are idle and vicious and persistent in 
evil-doing the lash of inexorable law will 
fall, and we shall suffer untold misery here, 
That we know. And we shall also incur 
untold loss beyond. That we may well be- 
lieve. Hear the clarion voice that rings 
throughout the world and from all the ages 
of the Christian era, and will so ring while 
time shall last, in these words of inspira- 
tion: “God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is the Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshipped 
with men’s hands as though he needed any- 
thing; seeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; and hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him, though he be not 
far from any one of us; for in him we live 
and move and have our being.” 

And this, be the race or nation what it 
may! “Of one blood all nations of men,” 
and “in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” “ Closer is he than breathing,” 
sings the poet Tennyson, and “ nearer than 
hands or feet.” 

We are told that every day almost from 
boyhood a man walked in a quiet place and 
thought. And he doubted not that it was 
the same man that had walked there for 
so many years. But at length he came to 
know that the same man had not walked 
there twice. Better or worse, but never 
the same from day to day. That were the 
stagnation of death. You and I can never 
be quite the same at sunset that we were at 
the sunrise. We move on the lines of dis- 
position and habit, of desire, purpose, con- 
viction—good growing better and bad as 
certainly worse. On the one side it is 
blessing, on the other a curse—cumulative 
in both directions. Where do we stand— 
you and I, as individuals—in this move- 
ment, which must go on while we live? 
No man can be his “ brother’s keeper ” here. 
But we can help one another, if both parties 
are in the proper spirit. Organizations of 
mutual helpfulness are numerous among 
men in civilized lands. Far beyond all 
others, singly or combined, stands the 
Church with its thousand agencies for the 
good of man, both temporal and eternal. 
Your honorable Order of Odd Fellows 1 
founded on the principles of right living 
as taught in the Book of Wisdom, and every 
worthy member of your order must be 4 
good citizen and a good man. 
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We should know much, and some things 
well. But knowledge is not the best thing. 
We should be able to do many things, and 
some things well. But ability to do the 
every-day work of the world is not the 
best thing. We should be able to earn 
wages for work that the world needs to 
have done, that we may pay our way 
honestly, help those who need, and, through 
steady industry and wise economy, gradually 
save money and accumulate property. But 
this, good as it is, is not the best thing. 
Essential as these things may be and are, 
it is better to be “good to live with,” as 
man or woman, because of your clean soul, 
generous heart, helpful hand and intelligent 
right purpose before God and man. Man’s 
chief blessedness lies in his infinite possi- 
bilities of growth towards better things, 
“ever nearing, never near to God.” 

You wish to bring into your society of 
Odd Fellows those who are your best men; 
into your associate order of the the House- 
hold of Ruth those who are your best 
women. You would have people of good 
lives associated in bonds of mutual sym- 
pathy and helpfulness—people who are true 
of heart, honest in word and deed, helpful 
to others, obedient to law, reverent towards 
God, brought together in such relations 
that the good which each man or woman 
brings should mean the greater good of all. 
Thus all for each and each for all is the 
beautiful theory of your organization. 
“Odd” is the name given it generations 
ago. Odd it is, in a selfish world like this. 
It has in it the Golden Rule, and all other 
tules of living that would cast out the devils 
of selfishness, and cruelty, and lust, and 
wrong of every sort beneath the sun. 

Make real, then, so far as you can, this 
dream of the ages, and no observant, 
thoughtful man will dispute your claim to 
membership in the unique order of Odd 
Fellows. 

I welcome you to our city, and trust your 
stay with us may be in every way pleasant 
and profitable. 


VETERAN RAILROADERS. 


Gentlemen: You are the Veteran Em- 
ployees’ Association of the Philadelphia 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, I take pleasure in bidding you 
welcome to Lancaster. This annual ban- 
quet again commemorates your long and 
faithful service in the employ of the great- 
est railroad corporation in the world. Some 
of you are older than the company itself, 
perhaps much older. I was at work here 
in our Boys’ High School when it was 
organized. Days go by, slowly at times, 
and a year may be long; but you have seen 
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so many of them that you have grown to 
be veterans. Many of you should soon be 
on your honorable pension roll. Live long 
enough to make it so; then a decade or two 
longer in enjoyment of your well-earned 
holiday—before the curtain falls at the end 
of the play and you disappear from the 
stage and the banquet hall, leaving the 
corporation to live on with new men in 
the old places. 

The span of our life is not very long, 
but long enough, no doubt, for the work- 
ing out of God’s great plan. “Our brains 
are seventy-year clocks,” says Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes; “the Angel of Life winds 
them up once for all, then closes the case 
and gives the key into the hands of the 
Angel of the Resurrection.” And in the 
prayer of Moses, a far greater than Dr. 
Holmes, thirty-three ‘centuries ago, we 
have this: “The days of our years are 
three-score years and ten, and if by reason 
of strength they be four-score years, yet 
is their strength but labor and sorrow, for 
it is soon cut off and we fly away.” So it 
appears that men lived about’ as long in 
the old days as they do now before they 
became veterans; had as much hard luck, 
and, perhaps, just as much good fortune 
and genuine goodfellowship, and so just 
as much real happiness then as now. I 
look forward with pleasant anticipations 
to a time near at hand when we veterans 
will have opportunity to compare notes 
of experience with those who lived to be 
old when the race was young. 

We are doing some things to-day the old 
men never did. They never had an auto- 
mobile turn turtle and kill its millionaire 
owner; nor a bicycle play tricks with its 
rider; nor a head-on collision between two 
stubborn engines, each determined to go 
its own way; nor an airship take its chance 
in an Arctic storm, like Wellman’s a few 
days ago; nor a palatial steamer cross the 
Atlantic in less than six days; nor a Pull- 
man train cross the American continent in 
less than five; nor a sewing machine, nor 
a lucifer match, nor a telephone, nor wire- 
less telegraphy, nor any telegraphy, nor a 
printing press, nor cut glass, nor a mouth- 
organ, nor a brass band, nor a grand orches- 
tra, nor a pianola, nor an electrical piano, 
that thing of terror, reminding one of “ the 
man that sets his mouth going and goes 
away and leaves it.” Expression: is the 
soul of music, without which it is mere 
noise. “ What does electricity know about 
expression?” is the question nearly every- 
body at the City Hall has been asking 
himself daily for weeks, with the slam- 
bang of one or two of these music ma- 
chines in the air, until he has wished the 
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original Pharaoh had owned the thing, and 
it had gone the way of the lost arts. For 
most of these things, essential to our 
modern life, the world waited until within 
the past hundred years. In a dumb sort 
of way we wonder how men lived so long 
without them; and _ especially without 
knowledge of the power of steam, the 
steam engine, the steamship, and the Iron 
Horse upon his iron road. 

The nineteenth century is the wonder 
century of human history, in its world-wide 
era of educational and material progress. 
The railroad system was one of the many 
great things that had its inception and 
development during this era. Without it 
the America of to-day would have been im- 
possible. There were a few settlements 
dotted along the Atlantic coast at the end 
of the seventeenth century. The story of 
a new Land of Promise beyond the sea was 
slowly spreading in Europe. Eager ears 
were drinking it in. Stout hearts grew 
stronger in their dream of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. Faithful men and women, 
by thousands, sought the seaports, em- 
barked in the small sailing ships—no Lusi- 
tania for them—and braved the weary 
months of danger and the hardships of 
an ocean voyage that any hour might mean 
an ocean grave. They were following the 
Star of their hope. And what it has meant 
to you and to me, and to this proud, glad 
nation, and to the world at large! They 
were your ancestors and mine—thank God 
for that!—and they made our eighteenth 
century—culminating in its Declaration of 
Independence, its War of Revolution, and 
its Government of the United States. 

Early in this century the tide of immi- 
gration set in strongly from northern 
Europe. Germans, English, Scotch, Scotch- 
Irish and Swiss came in large numbers 
These men settled along the waterways, the 
large rivers and their tributaries, with their 
rude wagons for the roadway and the boat 
or barge for the water. They pushed for- 
ward on the natural lines of advance. But 
as late as 1820, some years after the close 
of our second war with Great Britain, there 
were probably not more than a hundred 
thousand white people in all the region 
drained by the Great Lakes, from Superior 
and Michigan to Ontario. At this time also 
there were probably not more than one mil- 
lion civilized people on the Ohio river and 
its tributaries. 

The Erie Canal was begun in 1817, and 
completed in 1825. It made connection be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Hudson 
River, thus reaching the sea from the West, 
and was the great canal of the country. In 
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its day it was a vastly greater undertaking 
than is the Panama Canal in our own. 

Then came Robert Fulton, a Lancaster 
county man, with his steamboat. This and 
the canal boat, with the towpath mule, be- 
hind which some of us have made slow trips 
in our younger days, marked the grand era 
of waterways, natural and artificial, which 
covers the thirty years from 1820 to 1850, 
I remember a very interesting trip on a 
packet boat from Williamsport to within 
a few miles of Harrisburg in 1856, which 
I would be glad to make over again in the 
same goodly company. They were then 
building the Northern Central road, there 
being as yet no railroad connection north 
to Williamsport. That was but fifty years 
ago! It seems but yesterday. 

About 1850 the railroad became the lead- 
ing agency for transportation and inland 
trade. Railroads with steam locomotives 
had their beginning about 1830, though they 
did little for the Western country until 1850 
and thereafter. The States of New York 
and Pennsylvania had expended large sums 
upon their waterways, and when the era of 
railroads succeeded they were equally ready 
to encourage the new and better mode of 
transportation. \ 

The “ State Road,” as it was called, built 
by Pennsylvania in the early thirties, from 
our neighboring town of Columbia to Phila- 
delphia was then the longest railroad in the 
world, and Pennsylvania was very proud 
of this distinction. It took the boats just 
as they were, from the canal at Columbia, 
and carried them bodily to Philadelphia. 
The trucks were adapted to the size and 
shape of the canal boats and thus the canal 
and the railroad made a continuous line of 
transportation. 

I was born on a farm within less than 
two hundred yards of this road, a short dis- 
tance west of Gordonville. One unlucky 
day the sparks from the locomotive burned 
down our barn; the house too narrowly 
escaped destruction. The stream, the 
meadow, the culvert, the embankment that 
seemed so high, the passing trains that 
seemed so heavy and so large, as they ran 
by in sharp relief against the western sky, 
but which were toy engines and toy trains 
compared with those of to-day, are of my 
earliest recollections. 

In the Literary Digest of September 8th, 
copied from the Railroad Age of August 
25th, there is a cut and a description of a 
compound engine for the Erie road, weigh- 
ing 205 tons, with all the weight on sixteen 
driving wheels. The weight of engine with 
water is seventy tons, its tractive force is 
so great that it pulls out the couplings 0 
the cars, and can be used only in pushing, 
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not in pulling, to the limit of its power. 
The new passenger locomotive of the Penn- 
sylvania lines, it is said, “ has power at high 
speed never before equalled by any other 
locomotive.” It has 80-inch drivers, con- 
sumes three tons of coal per hour at maxi- 
mum speed, and is as large as the present 
heavy steel tracks will endure. Compare 
these with the toy engines that sixty years 
ago ran on light iron rails or strap iron 
nailed on stringers of wood! 

In 1850 there were only 9,000 miles of 
railroad in the country, and nearly two- 
thirds of that was in the East. Think of 
it! Hardly more than 3,000 miles of rail- 
road in all the Great West in 1850! In 
1851 the Erie Railroad was finished from 
Lake Erie to the city of New York. Albany 
had been connected with Buffalo as early 
as 1842, by several linked roads, which were 
afterwards consolidated into the New York 
Central. In 1851 these roads were per- 
mitted, for the first time, to carry freight 
in free competition with the canal. Heavy 
iron rails now began to displace the light 
rails, and these have in turn been discarded 
for the heavy steel rails in present use. 
The Bessemer process of manufacturing 
steel, by forcing air through the molten 
iron to burn out an excess of carbon in 
it, changes the crude iron into hard elastic 
steel at low cost and in any quantity de- 
sired, and has been of immense advantage 
to railroad interests and all sorts of large 
construction work where steel can be used. 

In 1852 two roads were opened from Lake 
Erie to Chicago, and in 1853 the last link, 
from Cleveland to Toledo, was filled in to 
connect New York with Chicago. In 1854 
the railroad reached the Mississippi river; 
in 1859 the Missouri. In 1860 there were 
30,000 miles of railroad in the country. 
During the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, 
but five thousand miles of railroad were 
built. After the war the Union Pacific 
was pushed through from the Missouri river 
to the Pacific Ocean. It was begun in 1865 
and finished in 1869, twenty years after the 
“Forty-niners” made their way by the 
Isthmus of Panama to the gold fields of 
California. In 1870 there were but 200,- 
000 people between Oregon and California 
on the one side, and the eastern settle- 
ments of Kansas and Nebraska on the other. 
Now there are six trans-continental lines 
of railway, five in the United States and 
one in Canada, with ten millions of people 
living west of the meridian reached by the 
tailroad at the close of the Civil War in 
1865. These seem almost like tales of 
Aladdin and his lamp. The locomotive 
engine might, indeed, say, “I am Aladdin! ” 

In 1865, at the close of the war, as has 
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been said, there were 35,000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States. In 1900, there 
were about 185,000, and in 1906 about 225,- 
ooo. These railroads have more than 50,- 
000 locomotives and nearly two million cars. 
Think of the number of Conestoga wagons 
to equal their tonnage! The number of 
railroad employes in the country, as shown 
by the latest report of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, is 1,521,355, one- 
twelfth of all the men in the United States. 
And you are among them—each one of 
you being the twefth man—not the thir- 
teenth ! 

The railroad has been the foremost of 
all the great agencies for the expansion 
and development of the country, giving 
easy access everywhere, and opening the 
widest market for products of every ‘region 
and of every sort. And you are the men 
who operate its various departments—a 
brotherhood in a grand army of workers 
for the public convenience and the public 
good. I congratulate you and bid you 


good cheer in this field of labor and use- 
fulness to which you are called. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Association: I bid you a cordial welcome 
to Lancaster on the occasion of this, your 
thirtieth, annual convention. You could 
not come together in a better place, nor 
one more noted in the past for its wheat, 
and the flour that was ground from it, and 
the bread our mothers used to knead in the 
great dough-trays and bake in the grand 
ovens that we boys always fired up at their 
special order. With them Pillsbury and 
the Vienna Bakery are not “in it.” We 
have the soil, we have the climate, we have 
the farmers and the millers, and we have 
the best bakers in the world—or we had 
them a generation ago. 

Was ever anything so good as the bread 
and the great brown rusks we used to get 
at the “ten o’clock piece,” in the harvest 
field, with the best butter ever made— 
whether served “in lordly dish” or not! 
If you have never lived as a boy on a good 
farm in Lancaster county, you’ve missed it. 
Did you ever drive the cart to the mill, 
with wheat and corn to be ground, and 
linger about the place with the white dust 
over everything, bringing into relief the 
cobwebs in the neglected corners? Is the 
quiet murmur of the water still in your 
ears? Do you hear the heavy stones 
whirring under the hopper? Do you see, 
with careless interest, the flow of meal and 
ship-stuff and bran into their various bins? 
Do you feel the grateful coolness of the 
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place getting down into your blood—how 
deep you never knew until many years had 
passed, and all these things were among the 
vivid but glad- and gentle memories of 
childhood. 

Have you read George Eliot’s graphic 
word-picture of Dorlcote Mill? In her 
study chair, lost in reverie, she is far away 
amid .the familiar haunts of girlhood. 
Through the eyes and ears and heart of 
the little girl she had been years agone, 
she sees and hears again, so clearly, the 
stone bridge, the stream, the old mill and 
all the movement and murmur and life 
about it. With her intense gaze you see 
it all; through her ears you hear it all; and 
your heart beats responsive to that of the 
child, as she leans her arms on the stone 
coping of the bridge until they are be- 
numbed with cold. Ah! she saw it “as it 
looked one February afternoon long years 
ago.” A mill like that is worth more to 
many fine souls than all the plant of Min- 
neapolis would be to them were these great 
mills their own. 

Did you ever gather bushels of the best 
yellow ears from the first husking of the 
corn, throw them into the oven after the 
bread came out from the baking, and, when 
the said oven had cooled to ordinary brick 
temperature, rake them out, every grain so 
dry and hard that it fairly rattled? Did 
you then shell the dry corn into a tub, using 
a big barn shovel, turned on its face, the 
end of the handle on the floor, the shovel 
over the edge of the tub, and you astride 
of it making the corn fly? Then off to the 
mill with it, impatient for the day when 
you could go for that corn meal, and enjoy 
the first and best corn cakes of the season? 
If you have done this you know sure that 
there were never any other corn cakes from 
‘the griddle to match these! 

Somebody says there ought to be a law 
‘compelling every boy to be born on a good 
farm, that he may live when young among 
broad fields, under open starlit skies, learn 
‘of plants and trees and grains and grasses, 
get acquainted with horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, poultry and other creatures more or 
less intelligent. It is hardly practicable, 
but it would be good for the boy, for one of 
the crops cf greatest account to the world 
from the farm is Men—far better than 
either corn or wheat. 

The great wheat crop for the current 
year begins to move in the West. There 
are no less than five to eight thousand cars 
of wheat to-day on their way from the 
Missouri river to Chicago. Many special 
trains of empty freight cars are now on 
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their way West over the trans-continental 
roads, being rushed to all points where 
grain in large quantities is awaiting ship- 
ment. And they will soon be turned east- 
ward again, laden with their precious 
cargo. Of course, without steam power, 
the railroad, and modern farm machinery, 
the ploughing of the ground and planting 
it, and the harvesting and shipping of such 
an immense crop would be impossible. 

Wheat! It is perhaps the oldest of the 
grains used by man. It is the principal 
breadstuff among the foremost peoples of 
the world, and its excellence is a proverb, 
“Good as wheat.” The word is Anglo- 
Saxon, and means “ white,” so named in 
contra-distinction to rye and other grains of 
a dark color. 

The world’s wheat supply for the past 
four years, 1903 to 1907, makes a showing 
of colossal proportions. The figures, from 
the actual measurement in bushels, compiled 
officially in every wheat-growing country, 
are readily brought together year after 
year at the world’s centres of trade. They 
are needed for comparison, and for the ac- 
curate information of those interested in 
the financial question of supply and de- 
mand, as well as for the large body of men, 
who, like yourselves, are busy turning this 
wheat into flour and shipping it to the ends 
of the earth. 

These figures, with which some of you 
are no doubt familiar, and in which all of 
you are interested, I take from _ the 
“Manual of Statistics of the Stock Ex- 
change of New York for 1907,” reported 
by the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States. There is 
believed to be no better authority, nor any 
in which they appear in a form more satis- 
factory for prompt and easy reference. 

In 1903 the grand total was 3,238 million 
bushels, of which 1,870 millions were from 
Europe, 871 millions from North and 
South America, and 497 millions from other 
countries, Egypt, India, Australia et al. 1 
give these figures to show, in a general 
way, the sources and extent of the yearly 
supply. In 1904 the total was 3,134 mil 
lions, of which 812 millions were from 
America. In 1905 it was 3,250 millions, 
with 982 millions from America; and in 
1906 it was 3,408 millions, 1,025 of which 
were grown in America. In 1903 and 1904 
Europe raised more than twice as much 
wheat as America; in 1905 not quite twice 
as much; and in 1906, last year, the figures 
were 1,840 millions for Europe, against 
1,025 millions from America. If we kee? 
up this rate of advance there is no reasot 
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why we should not soon overtake and sur- 
pass our mighty rival across the water. 

We have just heard that last year 
America produced 1,025 million bushels of 
wheat, meaning, of course, the entire West- 
ern Continent. Confining ourselves to the 
United States, a fractional part of this vast 
area, we find our own production to have 


been in 1903, a total of 638 millions, grown | 


on 49 million acres of land, averaging 
thirteen bushels to the acre, and selling at 
an average price of 6914 cents per bushel. 
In 1904, there were 552 million bushels, 
from 44 million acres, 12% bushels per 
acre, average price 9214 cents per bushel. 
In 1905, there were 693 million bushels, 
from 48 million acres, 14%4 bushels to the 
acre, average price 75 cents. In 1906, the 
total crop was 736 million bushels, from 47 
million acres, 15%4 bushels to the acre, 
average price 6614 cents. 

Our corn crop in the United States dur- 
ing these years has been. nearly three times 


the number of bushels of wheat, grown | 


upon twice the number of acres that were 
planted in wheat. The average yield of 


corn per acre has been nearly twice that of | 
wheat, or about 27 bushels, selling at an | 
average price of about 40 cents per bushel. | 


For the past four years the yearly aver- 


age corn crop of the entire world has been | 


about 3,250 million bushels, or a little more 
than last year’s wheat crop, which, as has 
been said, was 3,238 millions Nearly 2,500 
millions, or more than three-fourths of this 
enormous crop of Indian corn has come 
from the United States of America. The 
remaining fourth is credited to the rest of 
the world, Europe in 1905 producing 442 
millions, Africa 38 millions, South America, 
the home of the plant, 146 millions, Mexico 
89 millions, Canada 21 millions, and Aus- 
tralia about nine millions. 

The acreage of oats last year was about 
two-thirds that of wheat, and the yield per 
acre from one-third to one-half more than 
Wheat. Rye last year had about one- 
twenty-fifth the acreage of wheat, and 
about the same number of bushels per acre. 
Barley, perhaps one-eighth the acreage of 


wheat and one-fifth the number of bushels. | 


Buckwheat one-sixteenth the acreage and 


one-fifteenth the yield in total number of | 


bushels. These are tremendous figures for 


our cereal crops, but we have seventy mil- | 
lion people to be fed with the outside world | 
looking to us for no small part of their | 
food supply. So your mills keep running | 
day and night, the railroads are busy, water | 


transportation of every sort is active—and 


we all rest back upon the Farmer, to keep | 


the wheels going—the biggest man of all! 
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But what are the figures for our own 
State, Pennsylvania? Years ago we stood 
first among the wheat-growing States, but 
the prairies of the West and the Northwest 
have been “too much” for us, and we can 
never hope to hold this rank again. Last 
year we raised 29,073,188 bushels, on 1,- 


| 642,553 acres, about 1734 bushels to the 


acre. It was sold at 76 cents per bushel, 
netting about $22,000,000. Our corn crop 
for the State was 57,960,239 bushels, from 
1,441,797 acres, about forty bushels to the 
acre and sold for forty cents per bushel. 

As compared with Pennsylvania last 
year, Washington and California are just 
below us in their wheat product, with Mis- 
souri somewhat above. New York, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, Idaho 
and Colorado each raised one-third as much 
wheat as Pennsylvania; Texas and Michi- 
gan each one-half; Maryland somewhat 
less; Ohio, Illinois and South Dakota about 
one and one-half times as much; Indiana 
one and two-thirds. Minnesota and Ne- 
braska each raised twice as much wheat 
last year as Pennsylvania; and North 
Dakota and Kansas each nearly three times 
as much. Kansas was the banner State for 
wheat, with five and a-half million acres 
under cultivation, and a crop of nearly 82,- 
000,000 bushels, North Dakota making a 
good second, with six million acres and 78,- 
000,000 bushels. As you know, some wheat 
farms in these States include thousands of 
acres. 

Can we have any conception of the bulk 
of the wheat crop of the world for 1906? 
“How large a bin would be needed to store 
it? Well, a square mile for base, with 
height of about 170 feet would take it in. 
The tops of some of our tall church steeples 
would be lost to sight in a bin of such 
colossal proportions. Think of the world’s 
corn crop for a single year, requiring a bin 
somewhat larger; of the oats, the rye, the 
buckwheat and the barley, and the bins of 
vast capacity for them! , 

This fancy recalls a story of the East 
told by a wandering dreamer to impress the 
thought of Eternity. There was the gran- 
ary of an empire. Each thousand years 
there came a bird that bore away a single 
grain till all were gone. (How many 
grains in all these bins of which we have 
been thinking!) But the vast sweep of 
these “endless” ages was as nothing to 
Eternity, for, with the last grain taken, the 
immortal owner still found himself upon 
the borderland of the Everlasting. 

It can be said truly of our own State 
and nation, as of Palestine in her best days 
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—and how grateful we should be that it is 
so !—‘‘ He maketh peace within thy borders 
and filleth thee with the finest of the 
wheat.” 

Again I bid you welcome to Lancaster, 
and to Lancaster county, “the garden spot 
of Pennsylvania,” which, from its first 
settlement by civilized men until now, has, 
by the blessing of God, known always “ the 
finest of the wheat.” 





A LIBERAL MIND TRAINING. 


BY DR. WOODROW WILSON. 


T is futile to hope that the world can 
ever be converted by knowledge. It 

is the purpose that is behind knowledge 
that is important. I have known men pre- 
eminently useless who were packed full of 
knowledge. It is the training of the spirit, 
not the loading of the mind, that is of 
chief moment. It is entirely possible to 
carry your prejudices into every country 
and into every gallery, and to return with 
them all intact. If you go abroad firmly 
convinced that this is the only country 


worth thinking about you are not likely to | 
You | 
regard the New York method as the proper | 


learn anything from your travels. 


way of doing things, perhaps, and you say 
“How singular!” when you find that they 
have other ways of doing them elsewhere. 

Knowledge is always an uncomfortable 
thing. Our minds are full of something— 
though it may be trash—and the dispossess 
process is displeasing. I do not know that 
you are all Irish, but I am glad that I am 
part Irish; it adds to the gayety of life. [ 


cannot tell to what lengths the Saturnine | 


in me might go, if it were not modified by 
the lively Celtic blood. At any rate, it is 
said that an Irishman is a man who religi- 


ously believes what he knows is not true. | 
When TI think of the undergraduates | 
who, to their peril or benefit, are placed | 


under my care, I wonder what can be done 
for them in four years. You certainly do 
not make a scholar of a man in four years 
—no, not in forty years, nor even in forty- 
seven. That’s my own experience. 
that I can hope is that we shall send those 
boys back home with the soil prepared for 
the growth of all just ideas, with the char- 
acter equipped for the encouragement of 
inclinations that are firm and true. And 
you cannot do that without spreading 
before the student a display of the world’s 
best goods. 

I am by nature an advocate of a liberal 
education, that which will enable the stu- 
dent to see the general view, and not 
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merely to gain the skill of the specialist in 
a limited field. A liberal education is the 
best safeguard against the stupid egotism 
which would make you think that you in 
your generation will settle things that will 
never afterward have to be touched. I 
don’t know any cure for egotism like 
knowledge—the knowledge of what there 
is to know. 

As to giving a boy what may be called 
political education, the education that fits 
for citizenship, I do not see how that can 
be done except where there is a college 
community and a residential college. I do 
not see how it can be done in a college 
which you attend on street cars. One may 
get the fine product of the teachers’ minds; 
but that is not all. I am a teacher, and 
I try to do the best I can, but I tell you 
frankly that I think that the best that a 
student receives at college is that which 
comes between the last recitation of one 
day and the first recitation of the next. 
It is the saturation, the infiltration that 
comes from association that counts. As 
Burke says, we should adjust our thinking 
to human nature, and you can’t know 
human nature except through contact and 
experience.—Public School Journal. 
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EATS NOTHING BUT GRASS. 





N old man more than six feet tall, 

wearing gray cassimere waistcoat 

and trousers and a black doeskin cutaway 

coat, came into the “ World” office Tues- 

day night and said he had some news of 
interest for the human race. 

He bore in one hand a white paper 
collar-box, which he carried as gently as 
though it contained a stick of dynamite. 
Looking earnestly at the reporter through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles he lifted the lid 
from the box and proudly exhibited the 
contents—common green grass. 

“See me eat it,” he said, as he gravely 
took a bunch and stuffed it into his mouth. 
Chewing the grass slowly with evident 
delight, smiling all the while as well as he 


| could with his mouth so full, the old man 
All | 


said: 

“T am Frank E. Taylor, seventy-two 
years of age, and I live at Fifty-first street 
and Fifth avenue, Brooklyn. For five 
weeks I have been living on grass, which 
I gather daily in Sunset park, near my 
home. For eight years I was afflicted with 
gastritis. For days at a time I could take 
no food. I fell away from 205 pounds to 
160 pounds. Then I began to eat gree 
grass. In five weeks I have gained ten 
pounds—and see!” 
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So saying, the old man unlimbered his 
long arms and began to beat his chest and 
stomach with all his might. The noise of 
his blows was like the drubbing of a drum. 

“Don’t hurt me a bit,” he gasped. 
“Before I took to grass my stomach was 
so tender I couldn’t touch it without caus- 
ing pain.” 

“J intend to live this winter on clover,” 
continued Mr. Taylor, putting another 
bunch of grass in his mouth. He chewed 
it for a time, slowly and solemnly. “TI 
have just ordered from my farm at Brent- 
wood, New Hampshire, 200 pounds of red 
and white clover upon which I purpose to 
subsist until spring. 

“T eat nothing but grass, except that 
once in a while I nibble a crust of dry 
bread. All I drink is water. 

“T got. gastritis by bolting my meals. 
For twenty-five years I was superintendent 


of the plaster factory of Wotherspoon | 


Bros., and I built their plant at Ravens- 
wood. 

“Tf John D. Rockefeller will eat grass 
he will become a new man.” 

So saying Mr. Taylor politely passed 
aut, carrying away a few blades of grass 
in his neat little collar-box—New York 
World. 


> 





WE ARE GETTING AHEAD. 


N any political controversy it is well to 
get the perspective. Joseph Pulitzer, in 
founding his school of journalism with its 
marked emphasis on historical studies, ob- 
served that precedents for the American 
movement to inflate the currency could be 
found in the later history of the small 
Greek republics. In like fashion, Elihu 
Root, in the final lecture of his series at 
Yale, is able to put our present troubles in 
their historical perspective and somewhat to 


tehabilitate our self-respect by citing the | 


failings of the “ fathers”: “ We may take 


for comparison the shameful breach of the | 


terms of Burgoyne’s surrender; the refusal 
of the states to give effect to the provisions 
of the treaty of peace with England for 
the protection of the loyalists; the im- 
potence of the continental congress; the 
jealousies, the pettiness and the narrow 
prejudice that hampered and almost ruined 
the work of Washington; the incapacity of 
administration to which, and not to pov- 
erty, was due the distress at Valley Forge.” 

The Secretary of State carries his work 


of establishing a perspective clear down to | 
He notes “the inefficiency | 
and incompetency of federal administra- 


our own time. 


tion” during the second war with England, 
and remarks that it would not now be pos- 
sible to elect an Aaron Burr vice president, 


WE ARE GETTING AHEAD. 
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or leave the army in command of a Wil- 
kinson, or repeat the Credit Mobilier busi- 
ness in congress, or stand for a Belknap in 
the cabinet, or reproduce at the ballot box 
the “gross frauds, tricks and devices and 
acts of violence” of forty years ago, which 
“history has not yet adequately recorded.” 
Forty years ago the objectionable rebate 
“prevailed without objection,” and “the 
railroad wrecker was a common type of 
railroad manager.” The present outcry 
against the government for its prosecution 
of land thieves is due to the fact that the 
wrong assailed had become “so inveterate 
that the defendants had come to look upon 
it as a right.” 

What does this survey prove? Simply, 
as Mr. Root says, that “the whole system 
of the federal government has been lifted 
up to a higher plane of clearer moral 
vision.” We are impatient with the evils 
of the time and the men identified with 
them because we judge them by a more 
exacting standard. This is so much gained. 
Our very discontent may be a cause of con- 
tent, if rightly taken. It is wrongly taken 
if it makes us believe that the former days 
were better, instead of worse, than these, 
if it blinds our eyes to the fact of progress, 
or leads us to reject or’ undervalue the in- 
struments that have achieved it. 


a 


WE have recently read with interest a 
discussion running through the papers re- 
garding the longest words. The two 
words which seem to have been guilty 
of starting the discussion are “ incircum- 
scriptibleness” and “ honorificabilitudinity,” 
each having twenty-two letters. These 
were soon placed in obscurity by the dis- 
covery of the word “ antidisestablishmen- 
tarians ”—twenty-six letters. Another seek- 
er after long words rang the changes on 
the last-named word, and made it “ anti- 
disestablishmentarianism ” — twenty-eight 
letters—and this seems to be the longest 
English word yet unearthed. However, 
some one reported the Welsh word: 

“ Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerchwyrndrob- 
wlltysiliogoggogoch.” This is said to be 
the name of a Welsh village, although how 
anyone can ask their way there passes our 
comprehension. But according to another 
essayist, this word simply “isn’t in it” with 
the Greek word of 172 letters, to be found 
in the unabridged Greek lexicon: “Le- 
padotemachoselachodaleokranioleipsanodri- 
mupoprimmapesilphioparabomelipokapakec- 
humenokichlepikossuphophattoperisteralek- 
truonoptekephallioklopeleiolagoosiraraboph- 
etraganapterugon.” This is very appropri- 
ately the Greek for hash. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


A boy strolled through a dusty road, 

“What can I do?” said he, 
“What little errand for the world? 

“T know—I’ll plant a tree.” 
The nursling was taken by mother Earth, 

Who fed it with all things good: 
Sparkling water from mountain springs, 

And many a subtle food 
Drawn from her own wide-reaching veins, 

From the treasuries of the sky; 
Far spread its branches in affluent grace; 

So the steady years went by. 
The boy who planted the little tree, 

By a kindly purpose led, 
One desolate, dreadful winter day 

In the brother-war fell dead. 
But the gentle thought at the great elm’s root 

Burst forth with the spring’s warm breath, 
And softly the fluttering foliage sang: 

“Love cannot suffer death.” 
The elm’s vast shadow far and cool 

Fell o’er the dusty way, 
Blessing the toilers at their rest, 

The children at their play. 
And the panting horses felt the air 

Grow sudden full of balm; 
Great oxen with their weary loads 

Caught there a sudden calm. 
So little acts of kindliness 

Spread every branch and root, 
And never guesses he who plants 

The wonders of the fruit. 
I often think, if blessed eyes 

The old home scenes can see, 
That Heaven’s joy is heightened by 

The planting of the tree. 

—Anonymous. 

With the autumn days comes a second 
season for the planting of trees. In view 
of the extensive destruction of our forests, 
the serious effect upon the distribution of 
rainfall, and the timber famine against 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture is warning our people, no op- 
portunity for the planting of a tree should 
be allowed to pass unimproved. Every 
school should observe Arbor Day at least 
once, if not twice, each year. Hence it 
has become customary in Pennsylvania to 
observe Arbor Day in the fall as well as 
in the spring of the year. Under ithe 
Joint Resolution approved March 17, 1885, 
the Governor appoints one or more Arbor 


Days in the month of April and the schools 
have added another in the month of Oc- 
tober. In accordance with this laudable 
custom 

’ FRIDAY, OCTOBER I8TH, 


has been selected as Autumn Arbor Day 
for the year 1907. Pupils, teachers, super- 
intendents and other school officials are 
requested to observe the day by the plant- 
ing of trees and by exercises designed to 
impress upon young minds the value of 
trees, the importance of tree-planting, and 
the best ways to foster the growth of trees 
and to protect them from noxious insects 
and other enemies. This request should 
appeal especially to rural schools which 
are not in session during either of the 
Arbor Days in the spring of the year. 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrispurc, PA., 
September 12, 1907. 





At a large evening meeting of parents 
held at the Simon Muhr Public School in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, deliv- 
ered an address, in which he said in part: 
“Tt is up to the parents to say whether 
they will have their children provided with 
suitable schools. Parents ought to have a 
greater interest in the schools. Right 
here in this school there should be held 
this coming winter a course of lectures, 
musical and literary entertainments, so that 
the parents can listen, as they have to-night, 
to the beautiful singing of their children. 
I am in favor of having the school yards 
open for playgrounds. It is just as impor- 
tant to look to the health of the pupil as 
it is to teach him. The child who obtains 
knowledge at the expense of his health 1s 
paying too dearly for his education. It 1s 
important to send a child to school in the 
best possible condition.” 


Goop news from York! Will not super- 
intendents, directors and teachers do what 
they can to expose and bring to’ punish 
ment those who are dealing in vile post 
cards and arcade shows to the destruction 
of morals and the degradation and ruin of 
our boys and girls? The York Gazette, in 
a recent issue, says: “ District Attorney 
Glessner, of York, and the Ministerial As 
sociation and the Good Citizenship League 
of that city have begun a raid against all 
persons who deal in obscene post cards and 





other forms of unlawful picturing. 
| Thursday the Court Detective and Deputy 
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Sheriffs made the first arrest, and more 
than two thousand illegal cards were seized. 
It is believed also that more than a dozen 
well-known men have been arrested as a re- 
sult of the seizure, but they have given bail 
for hearings before a city magistrate. 
Many of the cards were found in prominent 
stores. One set, showing a high-grade of 
workmanship, came from one of the most 
prominent stores in the city, it is said, while 
others were found hidden away back on the 
shelves and behind other goods. Some of 
them were displayed in store windows, 
while others had been peddled around 
among acquaintances and even sold to 
children, it is alleged. The raid will be 
thorough and no one will be spared.” 

Tan Macraran is dead. The wizard pen 
that wrote the “ Bonnie Brier Bush” and 
that charmed the world has fallen from his 
hand. He was of the class of men of 
rarest quality who are loved by millions 
of the wisest and best of their time. Did 
he ever write anything better than this? 
“There is an old legend of an enchanted 
cup filled with poison and put treacherously 
into a king’s hand. He signed the sign 
of the cross and named the name of God 
over it, and it shivered in his grasp. Do 
you take this name of the Lord as a test? 
Name Him over many a cup which you are 
eager to drink of, and the glittering frag- 
ments will lie at your feet and the poison 
be spilled on the ground. What you can- 
not lift before His pure eyes and think of 
Him while you enjoy, is not for you.” 

“THE idiotic practice of some persons 
who try to be smart by frightening others 
with snakes—whether they be dead or alive, 
harmless of otherwise—should be stopped,” 
said State Zoologist Surface recently. 
“Severe punishment should be administered 
to the boy who attempts to frighten others, 
especially girls, with snakes. however small 
or harmless they may be. While the fear 
of snakes is generally based on ignorance, 
we should respect the feelings of others, 
and remember that serious results may 
come from being thus frightened.” 

Dr. Surface said that some time ago some 
school children were playing in a school- 
yard in this State and the boys found a 
small snake. There was one boy in the 
gtoup who was afraid of such creatures, 
and to tease him the other boys threw it at 
him. The snake wrapped itself around the 
neck of the timid boy, who fell to the 
ground in a faint. It was regarded for a 
Moment as a great joke, but as the boy 
did not recover rapidly it became more 
serious. That boy is to-day a maniac. 
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“GREAT men,” says Carlyle, “taken up 
in any way are profitable company.” This 
includes all sorts of fine people and good 
people, not forgetting the poets, with whom 
especially the children in the schools should 
be on speaking acquaintance. Matthew 
Arnold strongly urges the teaching of 
poetry to children, as the best kind of good 
memory work. He says: “ The acquisition 
of good poetry is a discipline which works 
deeper than any other discipline in the 
range of work of our schools; more than 
any other, too, it works of itself.” Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, says: 
“There are bits of poetry in my mind 
learned in infancy that have stood by me in 
keeping me true to my ideas of duty and 
life. Rather than lose these I would have 
missed all the sermons I have ever heard.” 

A RECENT writer tells us truly that there 
is only one real success in life. and that is 
in doing something that will leave the world 
better than it was when we came into it. 
If you are content with three meals a day 
and something to wear, you are only freight, 
even though you are able to pay your way; 
move up to the head of the train and help 
move it. There are helpless thousands 
that have to be carried along for humanity’s 
sake; but it is almost a crime to allow your- 
self to be carried when you are able both 
to carry yourself and help others. 





CHANGES IN DEPARTMENT. 


Supt. R. B. Te1tricxk, of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Hon. Henry 
Houck as Deputy Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. He studied at the Edinboro 
State Normal School, graduated from the 
Clarion State Normal School in 1892 and 
subsequently pursued his studies at one of 
the universities in the State of Ohio. He 
taught for a period of eight years in the 
public schools and was serving his fourth 
term as County Superintendent when the 
promotion to the office of Deputy came to 
him. He was for several years a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association and was 
its president at the Greensburg meeting. 

Mr. M. F. Cass resigned, on account of ill 
health, the office of recording clerk in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and on 
September 1, 1907, Mr. H. H. Fleisher was 
promoted to this position. The desk of the 
statistical clerk thus made vacant has been 
filled by the appointment of U. Grant Fry, of 
Newville, Pa. 
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IMPENDING TIMBER FAMINE. 

HE Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 
circular of warning against an impending 
timber famine. The facts contained in this 
circular are startling. Every year our 
people are using the growth of three years. 
The lumber consumption is increasing 
more rapidly than the population of the 
United States, the increase of the latter 
from 1880 to 1900 being 52 per cent. 
whilst the increase in lumber cut was 94 
per cent. The annual average for the 
United States is 400 board feet of lumber 
per capita whilst that of Europe is only 
60 feet per capita. It is estimated that the 
total cut since 1880 is more than 700 
billion feet—a truly astonishing figure when 
we stop to consider it. “This quantity of 
lumber,” says Forest Inspector Kellogg, 
“would make a floor one inch thick 
over Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware, or an area of 
25,000 square miles.” Another authority 


states that “since 1895, 248 firms repre- 
senting an aggregate annual output of 
4% billion feet, have retired from busi- 


ness, due to the exhaustion of their timber 
supply. Plants representing approximately 
500 million feet capacity which sawed in 
1906 will not be operated in 1907.” The 
greed for wealth is hastening the destruc- 
tion of our forests; whilst the lumber king 
sleeps, his trees are growing in size and 
value. The supply of timber upon the 
globe is a limited quantity. At the present 
lavish rate at which our people are con- 
suming the products of the forest a timber- 
famine is sure to come unless the present 
generation looks ahead to supply the wants 
of those who will live in the years to come. 

In view of these facts every schvol 
should observe Arbor Day at least once if 
not twice a year. As was said in the 
Autumn Arbor Day circular of last year, 
“The school grounds can be beautified by 
trees, walks and other adornments. At 
suitable times the pupil should be taught 
the value of trees for fruit, for shade and 
for use in the arts and industries of civi- 
lized life. He should be taught the effect 
of trees in distributing rainfall and modi- 
fying climate. He should learn the simple 
lessons in the science and art of forestry, 
especially how to plant trees and care for 
them and how to fight the enemies which 
destroy trees and their fruit.” 

The most important phase in the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day is the actual plant- 


supplies 
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ing of trees. Here a grain of practice is 
worth a ton of theory. Trees must be 
planted in large numbers if the lumber 
famine is to be averted. 

The experience of other countries should 
spur us to action. Dr. E. B. Fernow, in 
“Forestry and Irrigation” for February, 
1907, says: “One hundred and fifty years 
ago Germany found herself in very much 
the same condition as regards her forest 
resources as we are to-day in the United 
States—all accessible portions more or less 
culled, or in poor coppice, burnt over and 
damaged by cattle, the valuable virgin 
timber mostly confined to distant and in- 
accessible locations. . . . Until the begin- 
ning of the 19th century reduction of 
without adequate reproduction 
proceeded, and about the year 1800 the 
wood famine had become acute, giving rise 
ta the same kind of agitation and litera- 
ture which we have experienced, even to 
bringing in the Catalpa and other such 
small rapid growers as the saviors of the 
nation.” “The severity of the timber 
shortage in Germany at that time” con- 
tinues Mr. Kellogg, “ was temporarily re- 
lieved through increased production of coal 
and the building of railroads into hitherto 
inaccessible forest regions. Then came the 
vigorous organization of extensive forest 
reserves and the adoption of a settled 
policy of forest management based upon 
the principle of the forest yield or the 
cutting of increment only without lessen- 
ing the wood capital.” 

The results of the new policy are de- 
scribed by Dr. Fernow in the following 
words: “In Saxony the cut increased 
during the years 1820 to 1890 just 50 per 
cent. and up to 1904 has increased another 
5 per cent., namely to 93 cubic feet per 
acre, the increase through the whole period 
being at the rate of 0.5 per cent annually. 

In Prussia the increase is still more pro- 
nounced. While in 1830 the cut was 20 
cubic feet per acre, and in 1865 increased 
to only 24 cubic feet, in 1890 it was 52 and 
in 1904 had grown to 65 cubic feet; forest 
management had increased the. average 
acre production in seventy-five years mofe 
than threefold....An acreage of I5- 
600,000 of German State, municipal and 
private forests, lately canvassed, produces 
an average net revenue of $2.40 per actt 
annually. In other words every acre 0 
this property, good, bad, and indifferent 
productive and unproductive, represents 4 
capital of $50 paying 5 per cent. interest 
and this constantly improving. It must not 
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be overlooked that these results have come 
largely from non-agricultural lands, the 
sandy plains, the swamps, the rough 
mountain slopes, and from forests which 
in part at least were mismanaged like ours. 
Can we expect to attain the same or simi- 
lar results? We ought to do much better, 
for we have the hundred years of experi- 
ence of our friends across the water to 
draw on, and we can avoid many of the 
mistakes which they have naturally made 
and paid for.” 

Will our people heed the lesson from 
abroad? Pennsylvania now has a forest 
reserve of nearly a million acres, but we 
know of no systematic efforts to assist 
nature in covering this area with new 
forests by the extensive planting of trees, 
with the exception of the somewhat limited 
experiments which the Pennsylvania rail- 
road is now making along its lines from 


Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The state of | 


New York has imported millions of young 
trees from Europe for the purpose of plant- 
ing them upon its forest reserves at and 
near the sources of its streams and its 
foresters are starting millions of others 
from seedlings for the same purpose. Here 
is an inviting field for the creation of pub- 
lic sentiment and for the dissemination of 
valuable information. There is a loud cry 
that the rural school must be brought 
closer to the life of the people. A wave 
of temperance sentiment which is startling 
the brewers and liquor dealers by its rapid 
sweep over the whole country, may be 
traced to.the teaching of the schools; and 
a similar wave of sentiment could be 
started in favor of tree planting by the 
universal observance of a day that would 
cause efficient steps to be taken towards 
averting the lumber famine now threat- 
ening the people of the United States. 


ees eee 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


O* Thursday, September 19, 1907 the 
_ Educational Commission met for or- 
ganization in the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg. David B. Oliver 
of the Allegheny Board of Education was 


The Joint 
Resolution creating the Commission was 
tead and discussed, and a permanent or- 
ganization was effected by the election of 
State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer as President 
and Dr. G. M. Philips of the West Chester 
State Normal School as Secretary. A 
Committee of three consisting of Dr. 
Brumbaugh, Supt. of Philadelphia, John 
Rilling, Esq., of Erie and David B. Oliver, 
Was appointed to determine what legal and 
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clerical help may be needed to carry out 
the ideas and purposes of the Commission. 
Topics for special study and investigation 
were assigned to the several members of 
the Commission. It was decided to invite 
suggestions from Superintendents and 
Boards of School Directors. Mr. Wm. 
Lander of Riddlesburg sails for Scotland 
on Saturday and will visit schools abroad 
for the purpose of gathering needed in- 
formation. The commission adjourned to 
meet in Philadelphia on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9th, where problems confronting school 
districts of the first class will receive at- 
tention. The Commission proposes later to 
meet in other cities for the purpose of 
studying the problems in cities of the second 
and third class. 


a 


OLD AND NEW. 


A WORTHY and able theologian and 
clergyman, sometime deceased, after 
hearing a young minister preach, remarked: 
“Tt seems to me that the preaching of the 
young men fresh from the seminary is 
much inferior to what it was when I was 
a young man.” To this the gentleman ad- 
dressed replied: “ You seem to forget, Doc- 
tor, that your judgment of what constitutes 
a good sermon has probably grown more 
critical with the passage of the years.” So 
educators of long experience are sometimes 
inclined to think that, with all boasted mod- 
ern improvements, the work of the pupils 
in the schools to-day in the matter of 
“the essentials” is less exactly done than 
in “the good old times.” But in this, too, 
we are convinced that the difference appa- 
rent to these veterans is mainly due to the 
developed critical ability of the judges. 
Long, long ago, a wise man said: “ Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the for- 
mer days were better than these? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 
It is comforting to one who wishes to 
believe that in education the schools are 
really making progress in the essentials as 
well as in “ fads and frills,” to find that it 
is possible to make a fair comparison of 
the work of a former generation of school 
children with that of the present and to 
discover that the present does not suffer 
in the comparison. It has been possible 
to make such comparisons. One of the 
most recent, probably, is that reported in 
a late number of “The Journal of Educa- 
tion.” Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, using the questions answered 
by applicants for admission to Norwich 
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cent. have withstood the drouths of sum- 
mer and the storms of winter. The plant- 
ing is done on areas of 300 and 400 acres, 
each of which forms very respectable 
wooded tracts, and when located on the 
headwaters of her streams will in time do 
much to increase the flow of water and 
prevent the frequent floods that are now so 
common in all localities where the timber 
has been removed and where heavy, dash- 
ing rains unchecked by shade and under- 
brush find their way to the sea, carrying 
with them the fertility which nature has 
been storing up for the use of man for 
many thousand years. 


Free Academy in 1856, tested some chil- 
dren of the same grade in the schools un- 
der his supervision. The comparison was 
both enlightening and encouraging in the 
result, which was as follows: 
1856. 1906. 
Pupils examined 27 
Number making 100%... 3 4 
Lowest mark 70% 
Average mark 88% 
Average age 154 yrs. 133 yrs. 
The test seems to have been fairly made, 
and shows that, in arithmetic at least, the 
only papers used, the work of the schools 
has made decided improvement. Let us 
have similar tests in other lines of work. 
One thing seems clear, that the so-called . 
“fads and frills” are not diminishing the 
power to do good work in what must ever 
be regarded as the essentials of elementary 
education. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 


HOW THE CHILDREN HAVE BEEN BENEFITED 


RY THE SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 
tne apenas 


FOREST RESERVATIONS. 
WE have in Pennsylvania about eight 

hundred thousand acres of lands 
now owned by the State that have been 
bought within the past few years. These 
large tracts are a good beginning for our 
Forest reservations. This is one of the 
most profitable directions in which to ex- 
pend money and effort for the general 
good, and we are in no danger of over- 
doing the matter in our zeal for tree-plant- 
ing and the improvement and better con- 
trol of our water supply. 

Our good neighbor, New York, not only 
exceeds all her sister States in the amount 
of her forest reservations, but also in the 
number of trees she has planted on them. 
She not only buys all the cheap deforested 


ercised in the sixty public school play- 
grounds in Philadelphia in the last month 
been benefited physically by this recrea- 
tion? Are the school gardens and play- 
grounds a success? Have they contributed 
to the physical welfare of the 8000 boys 
and girls who romp and receive instruc- 
tion in them daily. 

W. A. Stecher, director of physical edu: 
cation, who supervises this summer work 
of the Board of Education, answers these 
questions in the affirmative. 

“The children exhibit splendid improve- 
ment in their physical condition,” says Mr. 
Stecher. ‘They are lithe, strong and ac- 
tive, and take pleasure from healthful 
amusements which failed to interest them 
before the playgrounds were opened. In 
this respect our summer work has a moral 
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lands that are offered, but she loses no 
time in getting to work to reforest them. 
The latter, after all, is the principal part 
of the work. To buy lands and then depend 
upon nature to do the rest is a very un- 
satisfactory process, and always a very slow 
one. 

This fact is fully realized by the New 
York authorities, and they have accord- 
ingly established three large tree nurseries, 
from which an immense number of young 
trees are taken and set out on her land 
reservations. In a single one of them she 
has planted as many as a million trees, of 
which 300,000 were white pines brought 
from Germany. The trees principally 
planted are white and Scotch pines, Douglas 
firs, European larch, black locust and 
others. Much success is attending her 
efforts. The trees, when set out, are from 
two to four years old, and so far go per 





value no less potent than its physical fea 
ture. 

“School playgrounds were opened pri- 
marily to keep children in congested sec- 
tions of the city out of the streets. Under 
the old system the Board of Education 
looked after their welfare ten months of 
the year, and in the summer cast them 
loose. Nearly all poor children remain 
in the city throughout July and August. 
They had to play, since play is as neces 
sary to child life as eating. They played 
in the streets; they risked their lives ™ 
the path of cars and wagons; they ob 


tained a knowledge of vice in the small | 


streets and alleys. The opening of school 
playgrounds has been a boon to _ these 
little ones. It furnished places in which 
they could exercise with safety apparatus¢s, 
games, and, best of all, trained instructors 
who supervised their amusement.” 

Mr. Stecher lays great stress on the 
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“moral value of supervised play.” Many 
persons believe that instructors are not 
necessary. All that is required, according 
to their ideas, is the playground and the 
apparatus. Mr. Stecher does not agree 
with them. He points out that bullies 
would predominate in a playground in 
which children were left to themselves. 

“ Boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen years 
can manage their own exercises, but child- 
ren under fourteen need the supervision of 
atrained instructor.” He says, “ that super- 
vision has a splendid moral effect if it is 
properly conducted. The skilled playground 
teacher does not meddle with the children’s 
sports. She supervises them. Our best 
teachers understand the art of leading the 
childish mind by suggestion. They do not 
say “ Do this,” but “Shall we do this?” 
Children always respond to such treatment. 

In proof of his theory the Director points 
to the reports received from the instructors. 
They contain numerous references to the 
“moral effect” of the playground system 
and quote many éxamples of kindness ex- 
hibited by older and rough boys toward little 
children. 

“Tf a boy is accustomed to playing crap, 
what will you do with him?” a critic re- 
cently asked Mr. Stecher. 

“T would instruct him in baseball, bas- 
ketball or in work upon some apparatus 
that he would find vastly more interesting. 
Being a boy he would soon learn to prefer 
the healthful exercise,” was the reply. 

Most popular among the children are the 

horizontal ladders and giant strides, which 
have been introduced into twenty-four of 
the playgrounds this year. They have been 
a wonderful source of physical develop- 
ment to the little folk. Oddly enough, the 
girls are as keen as the boys in exercising 
in this way. 
_ They are equally skilful with the boys 
in hanging on to the ladders, moving from 
round to round, hand over hand, with 
their bodies suspended in the air. The 
giant strides are also regarded as “ great 
sport” by the children. Aniron pole, twelve 
feet high, has a revolving wheel at the 
top, from which depend eight ropes. Eight 
children grasp the ropes, all run forward, 
and, when the proper momentum is ac- 
quired, raise their feet and swing through 
the air in a circle twenty feet in diameter. 
Some of the school principals have been 
so favorably impressed with this appar- 
atus that they have purchased giant strides 
for their school yards, intending to keep 
them there throughout the year. 

After the giant strides and horizontal 
ladders, perhaps the swings are the most 
Popular. Nearly all of the playgrounds 
are provided with seat swings, in which 
boys and girls rise to a height of eight, 
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ten or twelve feet. Many of the school 
yards have box swings, seating four or six, 
which are better adapted for little children. 

Baseball and basket ball are popular 
sports with the boys, and, in some cases, 
with the girls. Teams are organized by 
the instructors, which adds the zest of 
competition to the pleasure of the exercise. 
Voliey ball, bean bag and quoit games also 
have their devotees. 

For the children ranging from five to 
seven years of age, horse reins decorated 
with bells are provided, in which harness 
they romp merrily about the playgrounds. 
They also have bean bags and “ soft” dolls. 
During the “occupation hour” which con- 
cludes the morning and afternoon sessions, 
these small children are taught to “cut 
out” paper dolls and soldiers, and gum their 
handiwork into scrap books. 

Many wonderful things are made with 
pea sticks, weaving strips, paper and card- 
board during “occupation hour.” The in- 
structors show the children how to fashion 
miniature chairs, tables, couches bureaus 
and a variety of other familiar furniture 
out of this material. The children take 
great pride in the finished products, which 
they are permittted to carry home. 

Of course, there are jumping ropes and 
tether ball, and in every playground is a 
big sand box where twenty or thirty babies 
can imagine that they are at the seashore. 
Many babies are brought to the playgrounds 
by their “little mothers,” usually elder 
sisters, who thus find an opportunity to 
indulge in the amusements. Baby carriages 
to the number of 11,899 were wheeled into 
the sixty playgrounds last month. 

Among the quiet games which are en- 
joyed in the schoolrooms on rainy morn- 
ings, or when a hot sun beats upon the 
playground, are checkers, dominoes, blocks 
and scroll puzzle pictures. And, finally, 
each playground has a library—limited to 
twelve volumes usually—but containing 
such tales as “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” “ Military Heroes,” “ Battles 
of the War of Independence” and other 
literature that is dear to the childish heart. 

Director Stecher gives great credit to 
the instructors. ‘They are doing splen- 
did work,” he says, “and I hope that next 
year their pay will be increased. The in- 
structors in our playgrouds receive only 
$40 per month, which is not sufficient com- 
pensation when we consider the preparatory 
course they have taken in order to be fitted 
for the work. These young women are not 
selected in a haphazard manner. They are 
trained instructors, who have had practical 
experience in the management of children. 
Other cities pay their playground instruc- 
tors $50 and $60 per month, and it is to 
be hoped that Philadelphia will do likewise.” 
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Worps AND Music.—In the teaching of music, 
great attention should be given not only to the read- 
ing of exercises at sight, but also to the manner and 
method of singing songs. It should never be for- 
gotten that music is a mighty power for good or evil, 
and for that reason the character of the music, as 
well as the words, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. Profanity, sometimes blasphemy, is encour- 
aged by the setting of sacred words to music that is 
most frivolous. What Herder, the great German 
philosopher, has said, in speaking of the influence of 
poetry upon the mind of a child is equally applica- 
ble here: «‘ How dry and sterile some men imagine 
the human mind, the child’s mind, to be! And what 
a great, excellent ideal world it would be to me, if 
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I ever should attempt to write songs for it! To flJ 
the whole youthful, child-like soul; to put songs into 
it, which will generally remain in it through life 
and give it its tone; which will be to it lasting voices, 
encouraging to generous deeds and noble fame, to 
virtue and consolation, like the heroic ballads and 
stirring war songs of the ancient nations; what a 
great aim, what a glorious work would this be!” 

THE DoxoLocy.—Wherever the English language 
is spoken, the stanza most frequently on the lips of 
Christian congregations, is'the long-metre doxology, 
It was written by Thomas Ken, a celebrated English 
prelate, born in 1637. He was a man of devoted 
piety, broad and generous benevolence, and great 
firmness and loftiness of character, united with ten. 
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Wourzer. From “ Sirver Lute.” 
Per. J. E. Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati. 
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While the ab-sent we 
Since the present, full 


All to-geth-er, all to-geth-er, Once, once a- gain; 
Friend-ship’s link is still un - broken, Bright _ is 
are greeting, Let us 
of gladness, Bids us be gay, 
When the warning—we must sever— Comes once 























Hearts and voic - es 
its chain; Where the part - ing 
for - get, In this hour of 
Ban - ish ev’ - ry 
a- gain, Yet in feel-ing 
Bring this hap - py 
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3-{ Oft shall mem’ry breathing o’er us, Sweet friend-ship’s strain, 
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light as ev-er, Glad-ly join the welcome strain. O 
word was spoken, Now in smiles we meet a - gain. 
so - cial meeting, Ev’ - ry thought of past re - gret. O 
cloud of sadness, And be hap-py while we may. 
true as ev-er, Shall our faithful hearts re - main. O 
time be-fore us, Till we all shall meet a - gain. 


could we 
could we 


could we 














Dwell in so- cial pleasure here, No 
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more to sev - er From the friends we love so dear! 





derness of spirit. He was one of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower for disobedience by James 
II., but proved his loyalty by refusing to take the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was consequently 
deprived of his bishopric. He was regarded with 
the highest esteem even by his enemies, and Queen 
Anne, upon her accession to the throne, granted him 
a pension. He was the author of several volumes 
of elaborate sermons, and of many poetical produc- 
tions of a religious character. His morning and 
evening hymns are still repeated in thousands of 
English families. The doxology is the closing stanza 
of a morning hymn beginning with the familiar line, 


“Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 





We owe a debt of gratitude to any man who has 
put the thought and aspirations of humanity into 
words that linger in our memories or voice them- 
selves in the popular heart, and we cannot but feel 
that we are rearing a monument of song in honor to 
the author of our peerless doxology every time we 
join in the grand and solemn hymn of praise, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

THE effect of good music is not caused by its 
novelty. On the contrary, it strikes us all the mor¢ 
forcibly the more familiar we are with it.— Goethe. 
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